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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. , 
Abstract of Proceedings relative to the Trade 
and Navigation of the Indus, since the Settie- 
ment of the last Treaty respecting that River. 

Pp. 50. London, 1837. J. Unwin. 

In a geographical and statistical, and, still more, 
in a mercantile light, the present is a very 
important pamphlet ; and having in this and 
our last Gazettes, directed attention to subjects 
of much public interest as connected with the 
East, we cannot take a fitter opportunity to 
look further into the same quarter. 

Notwithstanding the negociations of Col. 
Pottinger, little was done towards the opening 
of the Indus to British trade, till the end of 
1835; but since then some steps have been 
taken, which bid fair, we trust, to obviate 
any greater delay in occupying this grand and 
natural channel to the traffic of central Asia. 
Lieuts. Carless and Wood, of the Indian navy, 
have surveyed the mouths of the river; and, 
besides Lieut. Wood,* Capt. Burnes not only 
has explored it, but treated with the Ameers of 
Sinde. Mr. Masson, our resident at Caubul, 
has made a useful report on the growing trade 
with Afganisthan; and, from various other 
sources, the best of information has been ob-. 
tained. 

The ‘*‘ Agra Ukhbar,” too, of the 11th Fe- 
bruary, states as follows: —‘* We noticed in our 
last the approaching steam navigation of the 
Ganges and Jumna; a measure which will be 
most materially facilitated by an important dis- 
covery, which, we learn, has just been made, of 
a bed of coal in the south-eastern corner of the 
Mirzapore district, near Bidgeghur, on the 
Soane.t This mineral, too, has been found at 
Hazareebaugh, and presents so few difficulties 
to being worked, that parties have offered to 
supply it to government at the very reduced 
rate of five or six maunds per rupee. Its su- 
periority over Burdwan coal, too, is consider. 
able; and this, combined with its being so 
accessible, will admit of its being supplied at 
Dinapoor on much more favourable terms than 
the Burdwan coal has hitherto been. Here, 
then, we see one of the most serious obstacles to 
the establishment of a steam river communi- 
cation removed; and an abundant supply of an 
article indispensable in machine labour, and, in- 
deed, in a high state of production, added to 
the other resources of the country.” 

“* The project (says the pamphlet) for navi- 
gating the Indus has, however, owing to the 
commercial crisis which has lately taken place 
in England, been suspended for the present. 
In the meanwhile, the opening afforded by the 
river for commercial enterprise, is becomin 
more and more tempting every day. ‘The im- 
portance of extending our political and com- 
mercial relations with the tribes and states 


north of the Indus, as far as Caubul and Bok. 
hara, seems to be fully recognised by the 


government of India; and one of their last 
acts has been to despatch a mission under Capt. 


* “Lieut. J. Wood, of the Indian Navy, is the first 
officer who has ever navigated the Indus by steam, and 
his success merits notice, since he reached Hyderabad 
without even the assistance of a local pilot.” 

t Sulphate of iron has also been found to exist in 
abundance in the same place, : 


| Barnes, for the purpose of entering into com. 
|mercial treatises with the rulers of the coun- 
| tries in question. This officer, at the same time, 
‘has had placed under his command, engineers 
|and other officers, for the purpose of effecting 
|a scientific survey of the countries he is to pass 
through, aud the government of India have 
|determined upon procuring a perfect survey 
jand map of the Indus throughout the whole 
|course of its navigation. It may be as well to 
add on this occasion, that one of the objects of 
, Capt. Burnes’s mission is to ascertain the prac- 
jticability of establishing large fairs, like those 
of Leipsic and Novogorod, on the banks of the 
|Indus, for the purpose of securing to British 
enterprise a portion of the large and valuable 
‘commerce of central Asia, which is now carried 
on almost exclusively with the latter mart. 
|The position of Mithunkot, on the Indus, is 
'deemed peculiarly favourable for this purpose, 
jas it is only about half as far as Novogorod 
‘from Bokhara, through which a large portion 
‘of the traders from Cashgar, and the southern 
jand south-eastern portions of Asia, pass to the 
former place. The project, too, seems feasible 
\enough in other respects; as assemblages, such 
as are proposed, accord with Asiatic habits of 
commercial dealing.” 
| After some other remarks, it is added— 
| ** Hence it appears that scarcely any thing 
is now wanting to render the Indus the chan- 
nel of an enormous trade. Situated more 
advantageously than any other ‘stream for 
becoming the commercial outlet and inlet to 
the vast and populous territories on the north 
and west of the Himalaya mountains, as well 
‘as a large tract south of that chain, all it has 
|required to become available for that purpose, 
,has been the protection and superintendence of 
a good government. These are now afforded ; 
jand political events clearly point out the stream 
jas likely to become, at an early day, the ad- 
ivanced post, if not the boundary, of British 
\power in India. The time, therefore, has 
‘surely arrived, when a moderate outlay of 
capital may be staked with advantage, to in- 
troduce steam navigation upon such an admir- 
jable field, and thus open central Asia more 
jcompletely to British trade, and enable our 
manufacturers and merchants to compete 
throughout that vast tract of country with 
their rivals, the Russians. All that is required 
for this purpose at present, is a single steam 
boat of moderate dimensions, to be employed 
|experimentally, either as a tug or cargo boat ; 
jand the first price of such a vessel, it appears 
by a recent estimate, would be about 40002. 
|From 5000/. to 6000/., therefore, would se- 
lecure the object in view; and even if devoted 
; without any prospect of return, does not seem 
,too much to promote a great national object.” 
| The first appendix to this important state- 
iment details the particulars of the treatises of 
|1832 and 4; with the governments of Hyder- 
jabad and Khyrpoor, the tolls and taxes, &c. 
|&c. 3 and the following is given as a note of 
| the Sinde territories :— 

‘The Ameers possess altogether, on the 
\right bank of the Indus, an extent of territory 
‘in length, from the sea to Mithunkote, of five 
| hundred and fifty-two miles, as follows — 





From the sea to Ooplanee ----++ 34 miles. 
»»  Ovoplanee to Tattah------ 29 as 
»» ‘Pattah to Hyderabad ---- 72 4,5 
»» Hyderabad to Sehwan---- 108 ,, 
»» Sehwan to Bukkur ------ vi 2 


174 
»  Bukkurto Mithunkote-- 135 ,, 


On the left bank, the extent is 27 miles less, it 
being only 180 miles from Bukkur to Subzul- 
kote, where the dominions of Buhawal Khan 
commence. ‘The state of the banks of the 
river are sufficient proof of the discouragement 
that intercourse up and down the river labours 
under. They are, in most places, covered down 
to the very edge of the water with thick 
jungle and trees, which render tracking not 
only most difficult, but, now and then, im- 
possible ; and the first obvious step for an en- 
| lighted government to take would be, to clear 
away (which might be done at a very small ex- 
pense) a path, from 20 to 50 paces broad, agree- 
able to the nature of the soil, along both sides 
of the river. This simple operation would re- 
move at once one half the natural obstacles to 
the upwards navigation. The downwards 
navigation is quite independent of the state of 
the banks, as all that is required in it is to 
keep the vessels in the strongest part of the 
current ; which is easily done, by occasionally 
rowing, or setting a lug sail on a small mast in 
the forepart of the boat.” 

Among the manufacturing data it is told 
that :— 

‘The better sort of calicoes of Sinde are now 
quite superseded by the manufacture of Great 
Britain, and the celebrated loongoes (silk cloths) 
of Tattah are only made to order.” 

The next two appendices are from the able 
pen of Captain Burnes, and throw more, and im. 
portant, light upon the navigation of the river, 
and the merchandise best suited to its traffic as 
well as the traffic of adjacent countries. Among 
his observations, the following strike us as 
being of particular interest :— 

‘* It appears that there is much error abroad, 
regarding the trade on the Indus, Enterprise 
will, doubtless, do much to create and improve 
commerce; but, for the present, it is a trade 
by the Indus, and not on the Indus. It is, in 
fact, a transit trade to western and central 
Asia; a line, however, which ought to super- 
sede that by Sonmeeanee to Candahar, and by 
Bownugger to Pallee and Upper India. If the 
mercantile community hope for any increased 
consumption of British goods in Sinde itself, 
they will be disappointed: the time may come, 
but, at present, the bulk of the people are 
miserably poor, and there are, really, no pur- 
chasers. “i ° i 

‘The whole population may amount to a 
million. The greater portion of itis movable ; 
the large places are not numerous; Shikarpoor 
is the first in importance, and has a population 
of about 25,000, which surpasses that of the 
modern capital, Hyderabad. Tatta, the an- 
cient metropolis, has about 15,000 souls. The 
only other places of note are Subjul, Khyrpoor, 
Ladkhanee, Bukkur (with Roree and Sukker), 
Sehwun, Hala, and Churachee; which latter 
is a sea-port, and the only one accessible to 
ships in the country. The inhabitants of Sinde 
are chiefly Mahomedan. A fourth of the popu- 
lation may be Hindoo. There are no people of 
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other tribes or creeds, if we except a few Seiks 
of the Punjab, called Seik Lobanee. The Ma- 
homedans are tall and well proportioned ; very 
dark in complexion: all other Mahomedans 
shave the hair of the head, but the Sindians 
preserve it, which gives them a look very dif- 
ferent from other Asiatics; they also wear caps 
instead of turbands. Sindee is a term gene- 
rally used for those who live in temporary vil- 
lages, They are mostly the original inha- 
bitants, converted to Islam, who have inter- 
married with the conquerors. There are Ma- 
homedans in Sinde, and Hindons in Cutch, who 
claim one lineage. The Hindoos do not differ 
from those in India; they are fairer than the 
Mahomedans. - The Lohanu and Bhatea tribes 
prevail ; they are purely commercial ; they are 
not oppressed nore than in other Mahomedan 
countries ; they are often employed in places of 
confidence ; they amass wealth, but they con- 
ceal it, and wish to appear poor.” 

The general population are in a condition of 
abject misery :— 

‘** There is no intermediate class between the 
rulers, their favoured syuds, and the common 
people. Some Hindoos are rich, but the mass 
of the people are poor. Their dress, subdued 
manners, and filth, all, more than another, 
attest it. They have no education; few of 
them can read; very few write. In physical 
form they seem adapted for activity ; the re- 
verse is their character: their faculties appear 
benumbed. Both sexes, Hindoo and Maho- 
medan, are addicted to * bang,” au intoxicating 
drug, made from hemp ; they also drink a spirit 
distilled from rice and dates. Debauchery is 
universal, and the powers of man are often im- 
paired in early life: they do noc seek for other 
than gross and sensual amusements. People 
only congregate to visit the tombs of worthies 
or saints, eke are deemed capable of repairing 
the wasted and diseased body, as well as the 
soul. They have a few social qualifications, 
and, even in common life, keep up much formal 
ceremony. ‘There are no healthful exercises 
among the peasantry; who, as well as the 
grandees of the land, lead a life of sloth: to be 
fat is a distinction. A better government 
would ameliorate the condition of this people ; 
without it, the Sindian and his country will 
continue in the hopeless and cheerless state 
here represented. [I venture to reverse the 
observation of Montesquieu, and say, that the 
mediocrity.of their abilities and fortunes is fatal 
to their private happiness. The effect is also 
fatal to the public prosperity.” 

The last paper in our pamphlet relates to 
Caubul : 

“ Kabul, the capital city of an extensive 
kingdom, is not only the centre of a large in- 
ternal traffic, but enjoying eminent advantages 
of locality, ought to possess the whole of the 
carrying trade between India and Turkistén. 
A trade has ever existed between India and 
Afghanistan; the latter deriving from the 
former a variety of commodities foreign to the 
produce of its own soil, climate, and manu- 
factures, while she has little to return beyond 
fruits of native growth. Afghanistan is de- 
pendent upon India for articles indispensable 
for the convenience of her inhabitants, and the 
carrying on of her few manufactures, as fine 
calicoes, indigo, spices, drugs, &c. Of late 
years, the introduction of British manufac- 
tured goods, as fine calicoes, muslins, chintzes, 
shawls, &c. has produced a new era in this 
trade, superseding, in a great measure, the in- 
ferior importations as to quality from India, 
and the more expensive fabrics from Kashmir. 
The consumption of these manufactures at 





Kabul, although extensive and increasing, will, 
from causes, have a limit, but to what extent 
they might be transmitted to the markets of 
Turkistin, cannot be so easily defined. At 
the same time that British manufactured goods 
have found their way to Kabul, .so have also 
Russian, and, what is singular, even British 
manufactured goods may be found at Kabul 
which have been imported from Bokhara.” 

The competition between Russian and British 
merchandise in these parts is developed ; and, 
after giving a list of the former, the writer 
observes : 

* In glancing over this imperfect list, it will 
be obvions that many of the articles of Russian 
manufacture most largely imported to Kabul 
vid Bokhara, ought to be superseded by similar 
ones from Bombay. From Orenberg, the point 
whence traffic between Russia and Bokhara is 
principally conducted, there are sixty-two camel 
or kafla marches, and from Bokhara to Kabul, 
thirty-five camel or kafla marches, being a total 


of ninety-seven camel or kafla marches, inde- | 


pendent of halts. In the distance, travelled 


duties are levied at Khiva, Bokhara, Balkh, , 





India would be exceedingly promoted by open. 
ing the anciently existing high-road from Ka. 
bul to Multan, &e. vid Bungush and Bannu. 
This route is very considerably shorter, leads 
chiefly through a level, fertile, and populous 
country, is practicable at all seasons of the 
year; and, no doubt, could be rendered safe, 
were the governments on the Indus and of 
Kabul te co-operate.” 

. With this we must conclude our sketch, 
which will, we hope, fix mercantile attention 
upon the Indus, with the new features thus 
opened to view, through the medinm of that 
mighty stream, The small work, from which 
we have copied it, is well worthy of the regards 
of the London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Glas. 
gow commercial circles, and, indeed, of the 
mannfacturer and merchant generally through- 
out the empire. 


Stokeshill Place; or, the Man of Business. 
By the Authoress of ** Mrs. Armytage.” 
3 vols. 12mo. . London, 1837. Colburn. 

CERTAINLY, society in the present day is the 

furthest possible removed from what is called 





Muzzar, Khulam, Hybuk, Qunduz, Kahmerd, | “‘ a state of nature.” Every relation is com- 
Sohghan, Bamian, and Kabul. That the sup-| plicated, and every motive is a sort of moral 


plies from Bombay to Kabul have been hitherto| Mathews, appearing on the stage in half-a- 


inadequate for the wants of the markets, is, in | dozen disguises, till it almost becomes a question 


the Afghan merchants. That they will cease 


to be so, may be hoped from the opening of the} 
navigation of the Indus, and the conversion of | 


a great measure, owing to the sluggishness of| which is the real person after all. Hypocrisy 


is the universal cloak which is perpetually be- 
ing pierced by the shafts of ridicale—sneers 
are the artillery of artificial existence. We 


Mithankot into a mart, which will bid fair to| dread arguments for two reasons; we do not 


become a second Bombay for the merchants of | 
* x 


these countries. * 


“ Tea is exported largely from Russia to, 


Bokhara, of a kind called there * Khoosh 
booee.” This is rarely brought to Kabul ; but 
large quantities of ordinary kinds of black and 


like the trouble of reasoning, and we are also 
afraid of not being listencd to. But a sarcasm 
is soon uttered ; and its ill-nature, much more 
than its wit, ensures attention. A sort of 
glittering persiflage floats over to-day, like the 
mist peculiar to an English landscape — it is 


green tea are brought there from Bokhara, | difficult to reduce the objects to their actual 


which seem to be imported from China vid | 


Khokan and Yargand. A superior kind of 


proportions. Moreover, every thing now-a- 
days is involved ; there are no single interests. 


tea, called * Bankah,’ is sometimes to be pro-} Family interest is jarred by the money in- 


cured at Kabul, but not as an article for sale. 
The consumption of tea will, in process of 
time, be very considerable at Kabul, the habit 
of drinking it being a growing one. At Qan- 
dahar it does not prevail; afd tea, I believe, 
is seldom or ever carried there for sale. Asa 
beverage, it is also nearly unknown in Bilo. 
chistan and Sindh, It is considered cheap at 
Kabul at six rupees the charruk, or one-fourth 
of a seer. Honey and wax, exported largely 
from Russia to Bokhara, are not introduced to 
Kabul, which is plentifully supplied with ex- 
cellent qualities of these articles from its native 
hills, as those of Bungush, Khonur, and the 
Sufaid Koh range. ‘The trade between Russia 
and Bokhara yields to the government of the 
latter a yearly revenue of forty thousand tillahs, 
collected from the Kaffilas passing to and fro. 
As khiraj, or duty, is levied at the rate of two 
and a-half per cent ad valorem, the whole 
amount of the trade will not be less than 
1,600,000 tillahs, or about 12,500,000 rupees, 
a large excess to the amount of trade between 
Kabul and Bokhara, which would seem to be 
about 2,500,000 rupees. The merchants of 
Kabul have many of them commercial trans- 
actions with Russia itself; and their agents, 
or gomashtahs, are resident at Orenberg and 
Astrakan, while their intercourse with India 
seems to exist rather from necessity than 
choice. The season for the traftic of Kabul 
inclining towards Russia for articles of Euro- 
pean fabric, may, perhaps, be discovered in the 
remoteness from it of any great mart for British 





manufactures.”’ 
But ‘the interequrse between Kabul antl 


terests; and the high places of fendal aristo. 
cracy are as much broken in upon by new 
opinions, as the old sequestered garden and the 
quiet path are being broken up, first by agri- 
culture, then by commerce. I bore,” said a 
proprietor of the old school, ‘* the canal that 
went through my meadows, with some sort of 
patience; but how ean I endure the rail-road 
that cuts across my very lawn.” Now, the 
exterior world is but a copy from the interior ; 
the intricate machinery is but a type of the 
more intricate movements of the moral world. 
Daily we are perplexed with change ; aud such 
an infinity of small objects crowd before the 
gond of any one great purpose, that life is sub- 
divided into far more squares than a chess- 
board ; and as there are but few skilful players, 
the various movements are apt to get not a 
little in each other's way. No one possesses 
greater skill in taking up the thread, and un- 
winding it, till daylight breaks into the social 
labyrinth, than Mrs, Gore, She possesses a 
singular faculty of detection. She 
«« Is a keen observer, and she looks 
Quite through the deeds of men.” 

She has also the power of making her disco- 
veries very amusing to her readers. The great 
characteristic of her mind is shrewduess—she 
detects rather than creates; she investigates 
before she embodies; but what reality does 
this give to her works? Years hence, we be- 
lieve that they will be taken up as the most 
curious and accurate pictures ever drawn by a 
living writer of an actual time. Take the vo- 
lumes now before us. Was a country neigh- 
bourhood ever more accurately set down in all 
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its bearings—only a little more amusing than | 
real life? Every character is a moral essay | 
turned into a dramatic entertainment. The 
young heir, selfish with premature dissipation ; | 
the head flattened down, as the Indians flatten | 
the skulls.of their children, by the boards of | 
over-indulgence. Then the two country gen- 
tlemen, each with his single idea—one of his 
pedigree, the other of his peerage ; one looking | 
back, the other looking forward, but each on 
a like limited scale. The hero of the book 
is equally admirably “ coloured after nature ;" 
still, we cannot but think he is dealt with over 
harshly. We cannot help commending him a 
little more to the sympathy of the reader than 
the author quite meant to excite. The heroine 
is an exquisite creation, Feminine, gentle, 
“a child, and yet a woman too,” learning 
her own powers only by the affections—endur- 
ance taught by “ the unconquerable strength 
of love.” But we always say to a story what 
Wordsworth says of the river to which he has 
given ‘* the immortality of verse,” 





« Be Yarrow still unseen, unknown ;” 


at least, till our readers shall choose to see it 
for themselves. We shall, therefore, content 
ourselves with such snatches at the narrative 
as let in as little of the daylight as possible. 

** Tady Shoreham was a woman unexcep- 
tionable in conduct, character, and manners, as 
regards the superficial moralities of life. She 
had been a respectful danghter to reckless pa- 
rents; a deferential wife to a husband, who 
valued her less than the least valuable drawer 
of his cabinet of medals ; and was now a de- 
voted mother to the three children he had 
bequeathed to her guardianship. But, as there 
exist certain infatuations, known by the names 
of egotism, favouritism, nepotism, Lady Shore- 
ham was the slave of an engouement, which, for 
want of a better name, must be termed family- 
ism. ‘Till the period of her marriage, her brothers 
and sisters represented in her eyes a privileged 
race, to whom the interests of the whole world 
were to be sacrificed; but, from the moment 
of becoming a mother, this idolatry was trans. 
ferred to her children. She held their finger- 
uchs to exceed in importance the plagues and 
pestilences depopulating a province; and a 
whole navy might sink unheeded, so that the 
pleasure-boat of the young viscount floated in 
smooth water. ‘The weakness was as little 
unamiable as any weakness can be, that im. 
plies indifference towards the sufferings of 
mankind; for she gave up her time and 
thoughts to the advantage of her offspring, and 
would have considered her own misery, and 
that of the whole human race, as unworthy to 
be weighed against a flood of tears from the 
eyes of any member of her beloved family ! 
Yet, on points unconnected with this beset- 
ung weakness, Lady Shoreham was a woman 
of tolerable judgment. Where those three 
idolised beings did not intervene, she could see 
with a penetrating eye, and even feel with a 
kindly heart ; though, where Lord Shoreham 
and his sisters were concerned, she became the 
puppet of her ramifying selfishness. This 
foolish partiality produced a twofold evil; by 
rendering a pleasant woman at times a very 
disagreeable companiou, and by misleading 
the young people as to their own consequence. 
The boy viscount had made his appearance at 
Eton, puffed up with maternal inflation ; and 
the six months’ buffeting and mockery, by 
which the mistake had been cudgelled out of 
him, was a sufficiently severe school; but the 
two girls, who knew nothing of the world, 





rither through the microcosm of a public 


familiarly entertaining an idea from which 
still their lesson to learn.” Miss Winston had scrupulously taught her 
Sketch of Characler—an Offer of Marriage.—|to recede; and, though excused to her con- 
‘Mr. Barnsley looked wisttully from his Bath | science, by the great event of the day, for 
post, towards the library time-piece, and per- | pausing to contemplate the subject, she was 
ceiving the hands to be advancing towards five |forced to admit herself a very incompetent 
o'clock, when he himself ought to have been | judge of the question. What did she know of 
advancing towards the town of Westerton, at | Edward, more than that he was a good shot, 
the hour of three started up, desired John to! that he had a good seat on horseback, a good 
light his taper, and, hastily sealing the three | countenance, and tolerably good address; and 
letters already completed, placed them in post- | that he was the second son of Mr. Sullivan, of 
bag array, and shut up the unfinished fourth | Hawkhurst Hill, one of the wealthiest pro- 
in his desk. ‘Are the horses to come round, | prietors of the county of Kent? They were 
sir ?*—inquired John, fancying himself already | neighbours’ children, it is true, and had occa- 
at the wickets on Stokeshill Green. ‘ No !—| sionally met in familiar acquaintance as long as 
desire Miss Barnsley to step into the library.’| Margaret could remember. But the greater 
*And Miss Winston, sir ?? demanded John ;| part of Edward’s life was passed at Harrow and 
who, accustomed to see his young lady con-} Oxford ; and his sojourns at home had left a 
stantly attended by her governess, had begun | deeper impression on his own feelings than on 
to regard them as swan and shadow. ‘No!—| those of Margaret Barnsley. After half an 
only Miss Margaret. Tell her that I am in| hour’s meditation upon his moral qualities and 
haste, and wish to see her immediately.” And | endowments, Margaret was forced to confess, 
while John hurried across the hall and vesti-\ that of the Edward Sullivan with whom the 
bule towards the morning-room, in which the} day before she had fancied herself so well ac- 
young lady of Stokeshill and her preceptress|quainted, she knew little or nothing. A 
usually passed the morning, Mr. Barnsley |second time she blushed, while admitting to 
gathered together the hat, gloves, and riding- | herself that she should have liked to see and 
cane, prepared for him by the footman ; and, | study Edward's letter of proposal, before she 
with the hat on his head, and cane under his | proceeded to reply. But she feared there might 
arm, stood drawing on his gloves at the win-| be impropriety in suggesting this to her father. 
dow, as if in the utmost hurry for departure, } Her father had desired her to confer with Miss 
when Margaret’s gentle step traversed the} Winston touching the terms of her rejection ; 
floor, and his daughter stood beside him, ‘You! but no choice had been supposed possible ; nor 
sent for me, papa ?* * Yes, my dear. I have, | did Magaret feel injured by so peremptory a 
unfortunately, only a few moments to spare. | disposal of her destinies. She felt conscious 
I am in the greatest haste—two hours behind-| that she was too young to marry—too young 
hand in an appointment with Dobbs and the| to be allowed to deliberate on such a point; for 
surveyors at Westerton, about the new toll-| Edward had found no opportunity to enlarge 
house! But it is indispensable that I should| her sense of her own rights or sensibilities. 
say a word to you, Margaret, before I go out.| All these cogitations ended in the recollection 
I have received a letter, since breakfast, from} that her letter was to be ready before her 
Mr. Sullivan, of Hawkhurst, proposing for yon, | father's return from Westerton ; and Margaret, 
for his son Edward.’ * Proposing for me ?—| sighing as she rose from the table, found that 
Edward Sullivan!’ ¢ Edward Sullivan. — I} the time was come for consulting Miss Winston. 
don’t wonder you are surprised. I was amazed | For the first time in her life she felt disinclined 
myself. A year or two hence might have been | to make Miss Winston’s opinion as finite as a 
time enough to think of such a thing. How-} Median or Persian decree. She was persuaded 
ever, the proposal is made, and must, of course, | her governess would be shocked that any one 
be answered. Old Sullivan has done things as | should have ventured to make a proposal of 
handsomely as his estate and nature would al-| marriage to a child like herself; to her pupil— 
low. He undertakes to settle a thousand a| her automaton ;—who had not yet quite com- 
year; but I need not trouble you with parti-| pleted her course of universal history, and was 
culars. Indeed, I am in such a confounded | still occasionally reproved for the uneven 
hurry, that it is impossible to explain myself! stitches in her embroidery. Still, the thing 
more fully; but, while I am at Westerton, you | must be done. It was nearly six o'clock, The 
and Miss Winston can make out a civil letter| butler made his appearance in the library, to 
to the young man, stating how much you feel! fetch the letters for the post-bag; and Mar- 
honoured, and so forth. About your motives! garet, as she took her father’s three epistles 
for refusing him, you can say what you like ;— from the writing table, and placed them in 
that you feel too young to think of matrimony, | Lawton'’s hand, perceived that -one was 
—that you do not wish to quit me at present,| addressed to John Fagg, Esq., solicitor, 
—in short, what you please. ‘ But, must I| 14 Lincoln's Inn; one to the secretary of the 
write ?? demanded Margaret, with a deep blush. | Salamander Insurance Company; and one to 
‘Surely, as Mr. Sullivan referred himself to! the adjutant of the county militia. Such was 
you, the answer ought to come from yourself.’| the urgency of the correspondence which had 
‘Oh! there was a letter enclosed from Ned! left Mr. Barnsley only seven minutes and three 
Sullivan,—a young man’s nonsensical letter. I seconds, to debate with his only child on a mea- 
have locked it up somewhere in my desk; I will | sure involving her happiness for life !”” 
give it you another time. You must, ofcourse,| The young heir of Shoreham has been kept 
express yourself grateful for the kind senti-| as much as possible from the contamination of 
ments it contains; and tell him that you are, his uncles, who, having ruined themselves, are 
not .... but Miss Winston will instruct you! not unlikely to assist him in the same pro- 
better than I can what it is the custom for gress; but, on the day he comes of age, they 
young ladies to say on such occasions. Let the come to. 
letter be written before I come back.’” | Slang Specimens of High Life.—‘‘‘ Shoreham, 
The Young Lady’s Reflections.—‘“‘ But were | my boy !’ shouted a strange voice, as a strange 
their destinies, if thus united, likely to have! head, in a strange straw hat, was thrust into 
proved happy ?—Margaret raised her blushing’ the library, ‘ are you here or hereabouts ?’ 
cheek from her hand as she asked herself the|‘* Come in, Alfred, come in!’ cried the dutiful 
question ; for, though alone, ehe blushed at, nephew, without stirring from the hearth-rug; 


school, or the magnifying-glass of society, had 
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while Lady Shoreham escaped throngh the sa- | 
loon, to recover her self-possession, and give | 
the necessary orders ; and Barnsley bowed and 
stared, as the extraordinary figure of Parson | 
Drewe advanced into the room, gaitered and | 
jacketed for his journey as other men equip | 
themselves for a shooting expedition. * Where's | 
Gus ?’ inquired Lord Shoreham. ‘ In confab } 
with the head coachman — finding out whether | 
there’s a tailor at Westerton he can trust to} 
mend the spring of the britschka,’ said Alfred | 
Drewe, throwing himself into a chair, and 
placing his muddy leather gaiters on a beau- | 
tiful ottoman, embroidered by the fair hand of | 
his niece, Lucilla. ‘ That was a clever smash | 
you gave us at the toll-bar; and faith, my fine 
fellow, you must pay for it!’ By Jove! I 
thought you were over,’ cried Lord Shoreham, 
laughing heartily at the recollection: ¢ but, I 
say, Alfred, what the deuce did you do with 
that letter of mine?’ ‘ Whas- letter? To 
Lady Catalpa?’? ‘No, no—to my mother.’ 
* Your mother? Devil a word do I remember 
about the matter. I took Lady Cat’s myself, 
as an excuse for a call. If you trusted me with 
any thing for the post, I care say I gave it to 
my tiger to drop in; and the young dog (who 
is apt to take a drop too much) seems to have 
dropped all recollection of the business.’ ‘ Very 
unlucky!’ said Lord Shoreham ; ‘ but we must 
make the best of it.’ ‘ By George! how they 
have ruined the place!’ ejaculated Parson 
Drewe, looking round. ‘ How easy to see, by 
all these gimcracks, that a woman’s finger has 
been in the pie;—(hope it won’t prove a pigeon 
pie —eh! Shoreham?) Nota chair for a fel- 
low’s legs, when he comes in from shooting ;} 
and, instead of a good comfortable rug before 
the fire, for man and beast to stand or lie on, 
a strip of velvet, painted to look like a leopard’s 
skin! Why not a real leopard’s skin at once ? 
Except, now I think of it, that they’re all 
bought up for the Bloomsbury hammercloths. 
Tigers are sure to sport a leopard's skin.’ 
* Come, come, don’t put your foot into it,’ 
cried the young peer: ‘ I'll take odds that the 
mayor of Westerton has got one, at this mo- 
ment, on his family coach. But here comes 
Augustus. Take it coolly, for he’s in a devil 
of a way about the britschka.’ Barnsley felt 
uncomfortable ; and, but that his black silk 
stockings and white waistcoat left no pretext 
for retiring to dress, would have been heartily 
glad to get out of the room. The ‘ devil of a 
way’ of a man recently taken up as disorderly 
in a row at the opera, excited fearful surmises 
in his mind. What, therefore, was his sur- 
prise when, the library door having opened an 
inch or two and shut again, a spare, middle- 
aged man, of formal demeanour and immov- 
uble countenance, traversed the room like 
clock-work, seated himself gingerly in a chair, 
and began filipping off the dried spots of mud 
contracted by his nether habiliments during 
his journey. ‘ Well, what do the fellows say ? 
is it much of a smash 2’ inquired the parson. 
* Not much,* replied Augustus, in a calm, 
dry voice. * We shall get back to town with 
it, and then it must go to Hobson —(Hobson’s | 
your man, I think ?”) addressing his nephew, | 
*and be done up. The linings are ruined, 
and the scratch can’t be got out without var- 
nishing.’ Barnsley, startled by the quiet apathy 
of the modern dare-devil, was shocked to per- 
ceive the proverb reversed, and that for ‘ Nunky | 
pays for all,’ was in future to be read ‘ nephew.’ 
He almost shuddered when he thought of the 
hundred and forty-two thousand pounds to be 
transferred on the morrow! ‘ We have but 





five minutes ta dress for dinner,’ said Lord 


Shoreham, deferring to a more convenient sea- 
son any remarks he might have to make on 
this summary arrangement. ‘ Then I shall 
wait for supper!’ was the quiet reply of Au- 
gustus. * Between a journey and a meal, a 
bath is indispensable. Is it Lady Shoreham’s 
custom to dine at six o’clock ?? ‘ The custom 
of the country, I fancy.’ * And a deuced good 
custom, too!’ cried Alfred. ‘ Shoreham, my 
hoy! [hope you’re not ass enough to have a 
French cook? A French cook may be a good 
thing in France, where the devil sends the 
meat, no matter where the cooks come from. 
But, ’pon my soul! to see one of those frog-faced 
fellows larding a side of venison, or stewing 
down a fine turbot till you might card it into 
wool, is enough to drive one distracted.’ ‘ I 
know nothing, at present, of the system here,’ 
said Lord Shoreham, spoiling a fine solid glow- 
ing fire by a superfluous poke ; ‘ but let me hear 
of any thing French in my kitchen, except truffles 
or capers, and out of the window it goes—neck 
or nothing.’ And after a vehement, master of 
the house-like ring, he desired the groom of the 


chambers to shew him to his room, following | 


him across the hall, arm in arm with the par- 


son ; while Augustus remained stationary be- | 


fore the fire, gently caressing his own shins. 
‘A very fine young man, sir!’ observed Barns- 
ley, after a silent ¢éte-d-téte of some minutes. 
‘Who, sir,—my brother ?’ demanded Augustus, 
in the same quiet voice. ‘ I meant Lord Shore- 
ham,’ said Barnsley, with a patronising smile, 
amazed at the gentleman’s dulness. ‘I had 
the honour of knowing the late lord well.’ 
‘ Sir, you have the advantage of me :—I never 
knew any one less!’ observed Augustus, as 
impassive as before, but beginning to stroke his 
chin instead of his legs. ‘* Have you brought 
down any thing new, sir ?? demanded Barns- 
ley, after another trying pause. ‘ Nothing 
but a pair of pumps,’ replied Augustus Drewe, 
as drily as ever. ‘ You misunderstand me, my 
dear sir,’ said Barnsley ; * I wished to inquire 
if there was any thing new in town when you 
left it?’ * Asparagus is in, and, I fancy, sea- 
kail,’ replied Augustus, vacantly ; and Barns- 
ley perceived at length that he was mystified, 
and doubtful whether to resent as an affront 
what might be the commonplace of an eccen- 
tric, like ‘ Gus,’ wisely took up the news- 
paper to screen his irritation.” 

Mrs. Gore is a very prolific writer: it is the 
case with all original minds. All they see is 
suggestive, and the later works as fertile as the 
first; but the power is better managed by being 
better understood. Stokeshill Place ought to 
be very popular this autumn. There is good 
shooting, and an amusing party assembled. 
Our readers cannot do better than try its 
capabilities. 








An Inquiry into the Nature and Form of the 


Books of the Ancients ; with a History of the | 
Art of Bookbinding, from the Times of the | 


Greeks and Romans to the present Day, &c. 
By J. Andrew Arnett. Pp. 212. London, 
Groombridge ; Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd ; 
Dublin, Curry; Paris, Galignani; New 
York, W. Jackson. 
Tuts little volume ought to find a niche in 
every library, be it large or limited ; for it 
relates to an art which has preserved, pre- 
serves, and will preserve, the treasures of all. 
It is an unassuming work, a curious work, an 
interesting work, and an entertaining work ; 
which is much to say of a work upon so dry a 
subject as bookbinding,—and we remember the 
common adage, ‘* as dry as a board.” 


My, Arnett tells us, that we have of late 


—c SN 
reached a great pitch of progress in this art; 
and that things are so well and tastefully done 
now, there can hardly be any further improve. 
ment. We are glad to hear it; for in most 
other mechanical and manufacturing produce, 
though England certainly possesses the power 
and means to surpass any competition, yet true 
it is that a really genuine and superior article 
can scarcely be obtained in the country for 
love or money. ‘To what is this owing? To 
the mercantile spirit of underselling, which 
substitutes low prices and vamped up, imi- 
tative productions for the best qualities. In- 
genuity is tasked to the utmost, to make the 
spurious look as well as the excellent; and 
where ingenuity fails, adulteration and fraud 
step in to support the imposition. It is a fact, 
that pay what price you may—all that is asked 
—you cannot, in one case of a hundred, buy 
what is called a first-rate article throughout 
London. Yet every thing is ticketed and sold 
by the highest name which the market calen- 
dar affords ; and whether you eat, drink, dress, 
furnish, medicate, ornament, use necessaries 
or luxuries, you are more or less cheated ; and 
an honest character of the goods (a monstrously 
wrong name) is never to be heard from trading 

ips. 
Bookbinding is, we hope, from Mr. Arnett’s 





testimony, a brilliant exception from the com- 
jmon rule. Would that the insides of the books 
|were the same! And, apropos of books, he 
'seems to think that the name 600k is equivalent 
|to beech, and is derived from early perform. 
jances being written on the bark of that tree. 
| Thus it may happen, that, like the birch, it has 
j|had an intimate connexion with learning. 

But, adieu to conjecture! and let us turn to 
our author’s honest efforts, which he thus de- 
scribes :— 

“ Our endeavours to illustrate the rise and 
|progress of the art of writing and composing 
|books, and the successive improvements in 
| bookbinding, are now brought to a termina- 
|tion. ‘The simple records of the earliest peo- 
|ple; the rolls of the Greeks and Romans; 
the massy and costly books of the monasteries 
and churches ; the elaborately ornamented vo- 
lumes of a later period, 

¢ Firmly clasp'd in oak, and velvet bound ;’ 
and the highly finished works of modern days, 
with other incidental matter, have been en- 
larged upon. With what degree of success, it 
is for others to arbitrate.” 

If our judgment may be taken, we repeat 
that he has executed his task very ably, and 
well deserves the applause not only of every 
book-worm, but of every book-reader. As an 
example of his manner, we will quote a little 
‘from his view of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
| centuries in England. : 
| ‘The influence of circumstances is seen in 
the exterior of early printed books and manu- 
scripts, bound after the invention of printing. 
Iuxury and splendour were studied by the 
great, and a considerable degree of elegance by 
all classes of scholars, which arose trom the 
limited number of copies printed, and the con- 
sequent value of them to the possessors. ‘The 
folio and the quarto were the usual sizes ; 
which, from their breadth, afforded ample room 
for the display of whatever taste the ingenuity 
of the binder might suggest; and, from the 
specimens which have been given of the em- 
bellishment of their side covers, it is evident 
that they were no mean artists. The multi- 
plication of books, it has been seen, led to a 
less expensive mode of binding, though still 
retaining much ornamental beauty. This may 








be prqnounced the style peculiay to the six- 
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teenth century. In the whole of the bindings 
of this period, a minute care attended every 
operation required. The workmen, or perhaps 
the printers, whom, it has been shewn, were 
also the binders of their works, appear to have 
been desirous to thus preserve them to pos- 
terity. They are folded with an anxious care 
for the evenness and integrity of the margins, 
and it is rare that any transpositions of sheets 
are found. To guard against this, in the in- 
fancy of printing, they had a Registrum Charta- 
rum, tor the convenience of the binder, of the 
signatures and first words of the sheets. About 
1469-70, alphabetical tables of the first words 
of each chapter were also introduced as a guide 
to the binder. The name and place of the in- 
ventor of signatures is not known ; they appear 
in an edition of Terence, printed at Milan, in 
1470, and were introduced by Caxton in 1480. 
The Abbé Reve ascribes the discovery to John 
Koelhof, at Cologne, in 1472. There is a so- 
lidity about these books, which testifies no 
little labour in the beating and pressing of the 
sheets when folded. They continued the use 
ofa slip of parchment round the end-papers, 
and first and last sheets of many, to preserve 
the backs from injury, and to strengthen the 
joint. The last leaf is also strengthened with 
the addition of other paper, and in this posi- 
tion the fragments of some printed works and 
prints, previously unknown, have been dis- 
covered. - * 7 

“ A curious specimen of binding of this pe- 
riod is mentioned by Scaliger, as being on a 
printed Psalter his mother possessed. He says 
the cover was two inches thick, and in the 
inside was a kind of cupboard, wherein was a 
small silver crucifix, and behind it the name of 
‘ Berencia Codronia de la Scala.’ This kind of 
binding was not unusual on small books of de- 
votion, containing, like the abové, some small 
subject of adoration, or relic of a saint. Mr. 
Hansard speaks of a book he had seen with a 
recess for a relic, and the relic a human toe. 
The larger volumes of this period are further 
protected by the addition of metal clasps, cor- 
ners, bosses, and bands. The clasps are some- 
times attached to strips of strong leather, 
fastened to the boards with rivets, in which 
way the catch is also secured. Others are of a 
more elaborate workmanship and finish, being 
jointed to a piece of the same material, firmly 
rivetted to the sides. The boards are further 
protected by corners of brass, frequently much 
ornamented, and extending a considerable way 
on the cover. On others, a plain piece of brass, 
wrapping only a small space over, and others 
simply protected by brass bands rivetted to the 
edges of the boards. The centres of the boards 
often present a large plate or boss of brass, si- 
milar in character to the clasps and corners. 
Notices of the earlier use of bosses, clasps, and 
corners, have before heen given. Wood’s MS. 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, was once 
very superbly bound and embossed. Much of 
its beauty is now defaced ; but on the bosses at 
each corner is still discernible, ‘ Ave Maria 
gratia plene.’ The colophon states it to have 
been finished in 1558. A folio Bible, printed 
by Barker, in Archbishop Whitgift’s Hospital, 
at Croydon, Surrey, given by Abraham Hart- 
well, secretary to the archbishop, in 1559, pre- 
sents a very good specimen of the bindings of 
the period. It has a very curiously ornamented 
cover, protected by large brass bosses and clasps. 
In the library at Lambeth Palace, is a charac- 
teristic binding of the period, richly covered 
with gilt ornament, on a copy of Archbishop 
Parker’s edition of the Psalms, 4to. 1570. To 
prevent the books being abstracted from their 


libraries, the worthics of this period were ac-|be observed, here speaking of the general po- 
customed to chain them to the shelves. Of) pular style, not of the insulated or technical 
this peculiarity, an early notice occurs relative | language of science. | The progress of know- 
to the books left by Richard de Bury, to (Dur- | ledge or discovery will necessarily bring with 
ham) Trinity College, Oxford, in 1345. After | it new names for new things. We complain 
the college became possessed of them, they were | of a very different innovation, indeed, of the 
for many years kept in chests, under the cus- | adoption of new names for old things. Un- 
tody of several scholars deputed for that pur- | satisfied with the natural stores of genuine 
pose ; and a library being built in the reign of | English, we have sought for the ‘** Pan de tras 
King Henry IV., these — — 4 ll of a —— We —_ —_— 
pews or studies, and chained to them. rey like true children, the frippery trinket of paste 
continued in this manner till the college was |or glass to the glorious splendour of the dia- 
iss , VIII., when they were|mond. Of the general truth of this statement 
net Bags Bp Ses tenaliotadte li- we can easily one ourselves. Let us but 
brary. Leland (1538), speaking of Wressil | Observe the prevailing style of mixed conversa- 
Castle, Yorkshire, says, ‘ One thing I likid a let us open a newspaper, a parliamentary 
excedingly yn one of the towers, - was — or —_ of the pore a ees 
Study, caullid Paradise ; wher was a closet in|the last thirty years; and we shall soon 
the midle, of 8 Squares latised aboute, and at introduced to a number of exotics, not more 
the Toppe of every Square was a Desk ledgid | foreign to taste and good sense than to the 
to set Bookes on Cofers withyn them, and | genius of that noble language into which they 
these semid as yoined hard to the Toppe of the | have so forcibly intruded. We shall there meet 
Closet; and yet by pulling, one or al wold cum | with the ‘¢ quiz,” the “bore,” or the ‘hoax. 
downe briste highe in rabettes, and serve for | We shall hear of a friend ‘¢ announcing” = 
Deskes to lay Bookes on.’ ” - te his — ray his 1 me ng” 
Mr. A. notices the advance of the art in| (perhaps on ship-board, too) at such an hour— 
various countries, and particularly in France | of a house or horse ‘ of that description”’ not 
and England, where superiority seems to have | suiting the wants of the speaker—of the ** nerv. 
alternated. He now gives the palm to London, | ous” situation in which he was placed—of his 
though there are some admirable binders in | being dreadfully ‘‘ fagged’’ by the business of 
Paris. | the day, &c. &c.—of the “* imposing attitude” 
“The nineteenth century, witnessing as it | of a country — of “ conquering a peace” — of 
has the collection of many, and augmentation | great generals giving in their ‘¢ adhesions ”— 
of other libraries, tended much to this result in | of a play or melodrame “‘ well got up” — of an 
“y- 4 ye? In ey a — | pang 4 ve mate —- A or 3 - Ss 
a long list of patrons in the Dukes of Devon- | &c. &c. &c.—of an honourable member “ blink- 
shire, Sutherland, Marlborough, and Buccleuch, | ing” a question—of his giving “ garbled”’ ex. 
the Marquesses of Lansdowne and Bath, Earls | tracts from some document — of questions oc- 
Spenser, Cawdor, Clare, and Burlington, Lords | curring at last in “ a tangible shape”—of the 
Vernon and Acheson, the Honourable Thomas | grand “‘ features”’ of an inquiry or debate—of 
Grenville; a “ ne Sir _" — ‘—~ = ee ee ~~ — out” 
bart., Sir Mark Sykes, Baron Bolland, r, | by a learned gentleman, &c. &c.—of the pre- 
Heber, Dr. Dibdin, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Dent, | valence of ‘‘ crime”—of the history ‘ of mind’ 
Mr. Bernal, Mr. Drury, Mr. Pettit, and a|—of the “ perfectibility”of man—of “codifi 
Mr. Bernal, Mr. Drury, Mr. Pettit, and aj|—-ot the ™ perfectibility’ of man—ot ** codifica~ 
host of others, who have contributed much to | tion,” &c. &c.—of ideas not consistent with 
the successful progress of the art. The in-| these “‘ views’’—of things being in the “ liquid 
creased employment is shewn by the number of | form”—in the “* form of powder,” &c. &c. &c. 
master binders in London, a.p. 1812. At a|‘‘Am asleep or awake? Am I in England or 





general meeting in December, of that year, no 
less than one hundred and fifty-nine subscribed 
their names to the regulations of prices, &c. 
adopted. Of these many were first-rate artists, 
and several still continue to execute bindings in 
the first style of the art.” 

Speaking of the moderns, we may mention 
the most ancient :— 

* Dageus, an Irish monk of the early part 
of the sixth century, is the earliest practitioner 
known, connected with the art of binding 
books. He is celebrated as a skilful illuminator 
of their interiors, and not less so of the embel- 
lishment of their exteriors, binding and orna- 
menting the covers with gold, silver, and pre. 
cious stones.” 

The plain and good old English style of this 
volume has pleased us much ; and, before we 
conclude, we would fain mention it as an ex- 
ample to the majority of our scribblers. With 
these it is no longer the language of a Hooker, 
an Addison, or a Swift, that is employed, but 
a mere * Babylonish dialect,” in which cant, 
vulgarity, Gallicisms, and every species of bar- 
barism, have almost superseded the original 
English. If it be true that “ the best things 
become, by corruption, the worst,” * we can de. 
rive no great consolation from considering the 
excellence which we have thus suffered to be de- 
praved. In our language we had every thing 
to lose, but nothing to gain. We are, it must 


* «* Corruptio optimi omnium pessima.” 


Japan ?”? says a correspondent, who has no- 
ticed these follies. “ Is it possible, is it cre- 
dible, that such abominations, such portentous 
jargon, could have been endured by a nation 
that produced a Shakespeare or a Bacon? Yet 
such is the fact, the melancholy fact! The 
person who ventures to disapproye or reject 
| these eloquent tropes is considered as a being of 
|other times, as an honest, well-meaning man, 
perhaps, but fitter for the moon than the 
earth —- unacquainted with the elegancies of 
social life—and, to conclude all, ‘a true pe- 
| dantic bore!’ ” 

(PES 








Chapters on Early English Literature. By 
J. H. Hippisley, Esq. M.A. 12mo, pp. 344. 
London, 1836. Moxon. 

Tuts is a pleasant volume, written as all peo. 
ple write on their favourite subjects; com- 
bining both interest and labour. ‘Che author 
so well explains his object in the Preface, that 
we cannot do better than let him speak for 
himself :— \ 

“ The advantages of literary history, as a 
branch of, education, have scarcely been sufti< 
ciently appreciated. The improvement to bé 
derived from such a study is twofold: on the 
one hand, the taste and imagination are cul« 
tivated by selections from authors otherwise 
prolix, or occasionally even impure; on the 
other, the mind of the reader is awakened to 





one, at least, of the most important branches of 
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history —the moral and intellectual history of 
mankind. Inthe pursuit of this latter subject of 
inquiry, the most trivial, as well as the most 
sublime authors, have their value; and brief 
accounts, or short abstracts, are often equi- 
valent to the study of entire volumes. Some- 
times, the intellectual character of a particular 
period is to be collected from the nature and 
subject matter of the works themselves; in 
other instances, those very works undesignedly 
occupy the province of history, and exhibit to 
us a curious portraiture of contemporary man- 
ners: and in this view the medieval poets of 
Europe are especially valuable.” 

Mr. Hippisley draws attention by examples 
from Chaucer, &c. to the descriptive taste which 
has always been a peculiar feature in English 
literature. We believe that this love of nature 
has done much towards keeping the true and 
the beautiful alive. No other poetry is filled 
with the delicious landscapes of our own 3 and 
the woods and green fields among which our 
most popular writers have sought their inspi- 
ration, have given their own strength and 
freshness to the song. Mr. Hippisley winds 
up with so favourable a view of modern lite- 
rature, that we must quote it by way of encou- 
ragement. 

** When we look back upon this brilliant 
period of English literature,—an age which, in 
fertility, may be compared to that of Pericles at 
Athens, or of Lorenzo at Florence,—we may 
be tempted to inguire what advance the nation 
has since made, or what accessions have been 
added to the rich fund which then accrued to 
England. If we direct our attention to the 
department of poetry alone, we must confess, 
that in majesty of thought, the Elizabethan 
poets have been surpassed in one solitary in- 
stance only; but in delicacy of sentiment, and 
freedom from all ribaldry and indecency ; in 
polish, though not, perhaps, vigour of Jan. 
guage; and in harmony of versification, what 
comparison will the older poets bear with those 
of the past or present age? Add to this, that 
the landscape scenes of modern poetry are, 
beyond comparison, more true, more rich, and 
more various than those of their mediwval pre- 
decessors. Every schoolboy might point to pas- 
sages of ‘The Seasons,’ or of * The Task,’ 
which would illustrate this statement; and 
from these he might turn, for sublimity, to the 
Alpine scenery of ‘ Manfred ;’ for vivacity and 
lively touches, to the Highland glens and moun. 
tains of the ‘ Lady of the Lake;’ or, for sim- 
plicity and its attendant, true pvetry, to ‘ The 
Excursion.” These qualities, in which the 
modern school of poetry has indisputably sur- 
passed the more ancient, are, it will be said, 
but the minor graces and embellishments of 
the art; the dress, rather than the graceful 
figure itself; the Dutch school of painting com- 
pared to the Roman. This degeneracy, if it 
must be so called, has been the constant at- 
tendant of art in refined ages, but more es- 
pecially, perhaps, of poetry. Poetry is the 
natural growth of a rude and uncultivated svil ; 
and in that soil, unfettered by the mechanical 
difficulties of sculpture or painting, it soon 
springs to maturity. In an age entirely des- 
titute of letters, poetry is, of necessity, the 
only literature. Metre is required to aid the 
memory ; and even metaphors, which, in after 

8, are the work of art and design, are at 
first adopted from poverty of language. There 
is a youth, also, and youthful feelings, in na. 
tions, as well as in individuals. In rude ages, 
the mind is unoccupied by more serious pur- 
suits; the heart is not yet rendered callous by 
the vices, the follies, and intrigues of over- 


grown cities: and the pastoral, roving, or ad- 
venturous life of enterprise in which infant 
nations are engaged, at once supplies themes 
for the bard, and disposes the minds of his 
audience to a rapturous admiration of his song. 
Hence that truth and simplicity natural only 
to a rude period; but affected, and, therefore, 
displeasing, in an age of comparative refine- 
ment. Hence the impracticability, either of 
imitating or translating the sublimity of Homer, 
or of modernising the simple diction of Chaucer. 
Poetry, in short, in order to progress, must be 
born again. What, then, are the character. 
istics by which the literature of the present age 
is most advantageously distinguished from that 


and religious deductions; but contents himself 
with demolishing their theory, as founded on 
the size, shape, or consistency of the brain, and 
the form of the bony covering in which it is 
lodged. 

In the first lecture, however, where he gene. 
rally introduces the system, about half a cen- 
tury ago, of Dr. Gall, “ an ingenious and eccen- 
tric physician of Germany,” he gives us a good 
retrospective summary of its history. [He says: 

* The works of Gall and Spurzheim are 
numerous, and evince great industry and per- 
severance, deep research and reflection, and, 
aside from phrenology, contain a great deal of 
general information. Most of their books have 


of almost all preceding periods? Next to ajbeen republished in the United States. Such 
purer tone of morals, the foremost of all ad-jis a brief sketch of the history of phrenology, 
vantages, must be reckoned that critical and|as furnished by Dr. Gall and his friends. 
antiquarian spirit in historical research, which | Whether he was the originator of the science, 
we recognise but indistinctly, and only in some | or derived his first intimations upon the subject 
rare instances, amongst ancient classic authors ; | from some previous writers, is a question which 
and which, in our country, does not appear|I shall not discuss. Certain it is, that ideas, in 
before the days of Leland, scarcely before those | many respects similar to those of Gall, were 
of Camden, Selden, and Dugdale. This labo. | entertained and promulgated long before his 
rious exactness, fostered as it has been, as well time. Aristotle, the Grecian philosopher, who 
by religious controversy, as by the study of wrote more than three centuries before the 
physical science, can only be rendered available! Christian era, considered the brain as a multi- 
through the facilities afforded to us, towards | plex organ, and assigned to each part its ap- 
the preservation and inspection of ancient docu- | propriate functions. In the fore part of the 
ments, by the art of printing. Wherever we|cerebral structure, he places common sense; 
cast our thoughts abroad, and into whatever the middle portion he assigns to imagination, 
train of ideas we may fall, in comparing the| judgment, and reflection; the back part he 
present with the past intellectual condition of makes the great store house, or seat of the 
the world, to this powerfully effective art, and| memory. This was the account of the divi- 
to its consequences, by one channel or another, sions of the brain, given by Aristotle; and, 
we must inevitably revert; and, indeed, if however crude it may appear in its details, it 
there is one circumstance more than any other, | was followed by many writers in the middle 
in which the literature of the present age dis-| ages, with but little variation. But while he 
plays an undoubted pre-eminence over that of! regarded the brain as multiplex, he considered 
every preceding period, it is not, generally a small head as the standard of perfection, and 
speaking, so much in the advancement, as in contends that it is indicative of a superior in. 
the diffusion of knowledge. It would seem tellect. In this respect he is at variance with 
decreed, as if by an overruling Providence, ; Dr. Gall, and other phrenologists of the present 
that the treasures which, in past ages, were;day. From various passages found in the 
within the reach only of the wealthy or the| works of Galen, it is evident that he was ac- 
learned, should be generally, though gradually, | quainted with the views of Aristotle upon this 
imparted to all classes of society. That such, | subject, and that he admitted the same doc- 
at least, is the inevitable tendency of the faci-| trines, with some modifications. As late as 
lities now affurded to all ranks, both of obtain- 1296, Bernard Gordon, an eminent French 
ing books, and of receiving instruction, must, physician and teacher at Montpelier, closely 
be admitted by all who do not perceive dark follows Aristotle in his divisions of the brain, 
clouds gathering from some unknown and un.-| and appropriated to each part particular facul- 
defined quarter in our apparently bright hori-| ties. In the thirteenth century, Albert, the 
zon ; or who do not view, in prospect, the in- great archbishop of Ratishon, one of those who 
cursion of barbarians from some southern or had laboured long for the discovery of the phi- 
western hive.” |losopher’s stone, actually formed a head, map- 
We recommend this volume as an agreeable} ped out into regions, in conformity with the 
addition to the library, already well stored from | divisions of the brain by Aristotle and others. 
the olden time; but it will be a still more valu- | In 1491, Peter Montagnana published an en- 
able acquisition, where the taste for literature |graving of the head, in which he represents 
has only a feeling of property in a few favourite | the seat of the sensus communis, a cellula ima- 
volumes. |ginativa, a cellula estimativa sew cogitativa, a 
— —- jcedlula memorativa, and a cellula rationalis. 

An Examination of Phrenology, in two Lec-\ Michael Servetus, who died at Geneva, 1553, 
tures ; delivered at the Columbian College in | places the different mental faculties in different 
February. By Thomas Sewall, M.D. 8vo.| parts of the brain. He supposed that the two 
pp. 70. Washington, Homans. janterior cerebral cavities were for the images 
Tue title page informs us that this volume has |of external objects; the third ventricle, the 
been “ published by request ;” and we do not|seat of thought; the aqueduct of Sylvius, the 
wonder at it, for it contains one of the ablest | seat of the soul; and the fourth ventricle, the 
anatomical expositions of the gratuitous as- jseat of the memory. In 1562, Ludovico Dolci, 
sumptions of Phrenology which has appeared /a learned Venetian, published a work upon 
either in America or England. Dr. Sewall| preserving and strengthening the memory; 
takes up the question like a man intimately | and, in illustration of his principles, he map- 

















acquainted with the structure and physiology | 
of the human frame; and he demonstrates 
with great clearness and precision the leading 
absurdities of the hypotheses maintained by the 


| ped out a head into regions, more elaborately 
than any one which had previously been formed. 
In a work of Jo, Baptiste Porta, an eminent 
Neapolitan philosopher and physician, pub- 





disciples of this German school. He does not |lished at Leyden, 1586, entitled * De Humana 
meddle much with their metaphysics, or moral} Physiognomia,’ there is contained so many of 
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the principles and illustrations of the phreno- 
logy of the present day, that it may well be 
questioned whether hints have not been drawn 
from this source by later writers. He proposes 
to discover the intellectual and moral character 
of man, by his physical organisation, calour, 
&e., and while he embraces the whole body, he 
lays particular stréss upon the configuration of 
the head. He finds analogies between the 
human species and several races of the brutes ; 
Init discovers the general characteristics of man 
in the lion, and of woman in the leopard ; and 
concludes by arttanging under appropriate 
heads, the various signs by which the intel- 
lectual atid moral character and disposition of 
every individual may be determined. * * * 

* As late as the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the celebrated Dr. Thomas Willis, a 
graduate, and for some time a physician at 
Oxford, and afterwards physician to King 
Charles IL., published a tvork, in which he 
asserts that the corpora striata are the seat of 
perception ; the medullary part of the brain, 
that of memory afid imagination ; the corpus 
callosum, that of reflection ; and the cerebellum, 


manifests his inherent disposition to murder by (sition of Emmanuel Swedenborg, endeavour so 
his mighty efforts to destroy vite and break | to modify the developements of the skull, as to 
down systems of error. In this way he grati-| promote the growth of the good organs, and 
fies his propensity to shed blood. By a recent repress those that are evil; and thus turn a 
examination of the skull of the celebrated in-|sour into a sweet temper, and a knavish into 
fidel Voltaire, it is found that he had the organ | an honest disposition. -Upon this principle we 
of veneration developed to a very extraordinary | might make our heroes and statesmen, our 
degree. For him it is urged, that his venera- | philosophers and divines, our poets and painters, 
tion for the Deity was so great, his sensibility | and all of the highest order. For aught we 
upon the subject of devotion so exquisite, that | know, the brain is a unit, and the whole orgatu 
he became shocked and disgusted with the/|is concerned in each and every operation of the 
irreverence of even the most devout Christians, | mind.” 

and that out of pure respect and veneration for; Another portion of the phrenological data is 


the Deity, he attempted to exterminate the 
Christian religion from the earth. Other ex- 
planations, as much at variance with truth and 


the system. Allowing, therefore, to phreriolo- 
gists the latitude they claim, it would seem 
impossible to present a case so contradictory to 
their principles as not to admit of prompt and 
plausible explanation.” 


the case, Dr. Sewall shews that, ‘* Neither the 
cortical or fibrous parts of the brain reveals, 


common sense, ate resorted to in carrying out | 


But, coming more directly to the anatomy of | 


he considers as furnishing the principle of vo-|upon dissection, any of those compartments or | 


thus exposed :— 

** An argument frequently urged in the sup- 
| port of phrenology, is the success with which 
its principles have been applied to practice in 
| distinguishing character. Dr. Gall himself, 

we are told, subjected his theory to the most 
| rigid scrutiny, with triumphant success; that 
| on several occasions he was enabled to ascertain, 
| by the developements of the head, the precise 
crime for which multitudes had been convicted 
and sent to prison. ‘To expose the absurdity 
| of this argument, it is only necessary to bring 
to view the fact, thet men of the same natural 








luntaty motion. But by far the nearest ap- 
proach to modern phrenology was made by that 
extraordinary man, Baron Swedenborg, the 
author of the system of doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem chutch. He not only considered 
the brain as composed of a plurality of organs, 
but maintained the principle that the exercise 
of the different faculties of the mind changes 
the configuration of the head, by promoting 
the developement of their respective organs. 

* Twill only remark,” the author very can- 
didly adds, ‘‘ that the fact, that the early 
writers knew something of phrenology, affords 
but slender proof that Dr. Gall borrowed his 
notions from them ; since it is extremely com. 
mon for men of genius to make the same dis- 


coveries, strike out the same trains of thought, | 


and pursue the same course of investigation 
without concert, or the slightest knowledge of 
each other’s pursuits. Whatever may be the 
truth with regard to the origin of phrenology, 
it is through the writings of Dr. Gall, sup- 
ported by the untiring Iabours and invincible 
zeal of his pupils and disciples, that the science 
has been widely spread through the civilised 
world. And itis by these labours, and by this 
ceaseless spirit of exertion, that the subject has 
been brought to our shores, and has afforded 
the occasion to investigate it, and ascertain 
whether it furnishes us with that infallible 
guide in the study of hnman character, which 
lias heen pretended.” 

The Doctor goes on to define the nature of 
the (now) thirty-four organs, which are held 
to indicate the nine propensities, nine senti- 
ments, and sixteen intellectual qualities of man- 
kind. Having thus opened his way, he observes 
that: *¢ The ground which phrenologists as- 
sume the right to occupy is so extensive, and 
the outlets for retreat are so numerous, that it 
is difficult to present an objection to the science, 
which cannot, upon the common principles of 
reasoning, be plausibly evaded.” 

This position is illustrated by examples ; of 
which we copy one or two amusing instances : 

** There is a celebrated divine now living in 
Scotland, equally distinguished for his amiable 
disposition, his gigantic powers of mind, and 
the great moral influence which he exerts upon 
the Christian world. This individual, it is 
said, has the organ of destructiveness very 
largely developed ; aud not having any coun- 
teracting organ very large, it is contended by 
thosé who are aequainted with the fact, that he 


organs, upon the existence of which the main 
fabric of phrenology is based. No such divi- 
sions have been discovered by the eye or the| individuals of different, aud even opposite ten- 
microscope. The most common observation is| dencies, commit the same crimes when placed 
sufficient to shew that there is not the slightest} under circumstances which are similar; nay, 
indication of such a structure. Indeed, no! that men often perpetrate crimes to which they 
phrenologist, after all the investigations which have no natural propensity, but a deep abhor- 
have been made upon the subject, from the first | rence, when strongly operated on by external 
dawn of the science to the present time—not) influences. One man commits murder wan- 
even Gall and Spurzheim themselves —venture| tonly, and, apparently, from the natural cruel- 
to assert that such divisions of the brain have! ty of his disposition; another, that he may 
been discovered. The fact of the existence of | inherit a post of honour, or possess himself of 
the horizontal membrane, called the tentorium, | fortune ; and a third, to conceal another crime 
separating the superior from the inferior part| which he has already perpetrated. Onte indivi- 
of the brain, as well as the arrangement of the| dual steals from the mere motive of acquisition ; 
lateral ventricles, the corpus callosum, the for-| another, that he may possess the means to 
nix, and other parts, clearly shew the absurdity | gratify his sensual desires, or foster his pride 
lof the idea of organs as described by phreno-/ or ambition; while a third is impelled to the 
|logists. The notion, then, of the division of| crime from extreme poverty. The history of 
\the brain into phrenological organs is entirely, man, in every country and age, will shew that 
hypothetical; is not sustained by disseetion ;| nine-tenths of all the outrages committed, are 
and is utterly inconsistent with its whole form-| the consequence ef defective education, bad 
ation. These facts are perfectly well known,| example, vicious company, or other circum- 
and are universally admitted by all anatomists.”’| stances which attend the offender, rather than 

By exhibiting the bones of various skulls,| any inherent propensity to the crime perpe- 
Dr. Sewall proved that “ no phrenologist who} trated. How preposterous, then, to look to 
discovers a protuberance on the skull, can de-| the developements of the head as the measure 
| termine whether it is caused by a fulness of the! of a man’s virtues and vices, or even to regard 
|brain, at that part, or an increased thickness| his known propensities and dispositions as the 
of the bone ;” and then takes up another branch | true index to the history of his life. Can any 
| of the question, as fullows : ,one who reflects upon the various circum. 
| Ifthe brain be composed of a plurality of stances of human life, the incidents which often 


propensities, perpetrate different crimes, when 
placed under different circumstances ; and that 


| 
i 








faculty, it necessarily follows, that when any 


its faculty must be injured or destroyed also. 


organs, and that each is the seat of a separate’ 


one of these organs is injured or destroyed, that | 


control man’s destinies, the temptations which 
assail him in different situations, believe, that 
of the four hundred and seventy culprits ex- 
amined hy Dr. Gall at the fortress of Spandau, 





Yet in all the mutilations of the brain to which} upon which so much stress has been laid, each 
man has been subjected for two thousand] was convicted of the precise crime for which 
years, it appears that the records of surgery do; he had the strongest propensity by nature ? 
not furnish a single well authenticated case in| As well may we suppose that every one dies of 
which the loss of a particular faculty has hap-! the disease to which he has the strongest na- 
pened according to the organ on which the! tural predisposition; that because a man is 
injury was inflicted, while the other faculties | predisposed to apoplexy, he cannot die of fever, 
remained unimpaired.” | be buried in the ocean, or be struck down by 

Again: | the lightning of heaven.’ 

“© To say nothing of the accidents of private; We consider the reasoning of Dr. Sewall to 
life, there is scarcely a naval or military battle) be unanswerable, and have only to apologise 
in which cases of injury of the phrenological | for having made selections from it, a of 
organs are not met with in abundance ; and/ touching on all the grounds he has laid down. 
yet the science derives no support from this| But, if three mortal blows will not cause-death, 
source. If the theory of a plurality of cerebral} neither will thirty ; and phrenology bas more 
organs be true, we might, perhaps, with some| lives than any cat, or it could not have 
show of plausibility, by mechanical means as} survived till now, perplexing weak minds, 
well as moral influence, agreeably to the propo-| though supported by’very clever ones. We 
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will, therefore, only append two or three very 
brief es'to what we have already done; 
and thank the lecturer for their pith and force: — 

“ In concluding my remarks (he says) upon 
phrenology,.a subject which has withdrawn, I 
fear, the attention of many able minds from 
far nobler objects, allow me to suggest some 
considerations in relation to your future pur- 
suits, and the duties which you owe to your- 
selves, and to the world. * * 

‘In determining the objects of your pursuit, 
let me admonish you, that the period of human 
life is so short, the objects to which it can be 
directed to purpose so few, and those which 
invite your attention so numerous, that a 
judicious selection and limitation of them is 
indispensable to eminent success. Men are too 
liable to be engrossed by the novelties of the 
day, and to be led away by those subjects 
which serve only to amuse, not to instruct, the 
mind. How many great minds, capable of the 
highest effort, have dissipated their powers by 
the multiplicity and uncertainty of their pur- 
suits! Do not weaken your minds by feebly 
grasping at every thing ; and while you limit 
the objects of your attention, be sure that 
those you aim at are within the reach of 
attainment; and that they are such, too, as 
will render you useful, as well as distinguished, 
members of society. “ ° " 

** In the language of Napoleon, that great 
practical philosopher, whose knowledge of hu- 
man nature was one of his most wonderful 
attainments, I would say—*‘ Nature does not 
reveal her secrets by external forms. She 
hides, and does not expose, her secrets. ‘T'o 
pretend to seize or penetrate human character 
by so slight an index’ (as the developements of 
the head), ‘is the part of a dupe or an im- 
postor. The only way of knowing our fellow- 
creatures, is to see them, to haunt them, to 
submit them to proof. We must study them 
long if we wish not to be mistaken ; we must 
judge of them by their actions. This is my 
opinion, and this has long been my guide.’ 
Beware, gentlemen, of that delusive science, 
which pretends to detect and mark the count- 
less varieties of human character, and gauge 
and measure the capacities of the human soul, 
by a graduated scale of brass ; a science which 
finds an apology for the vices and follies of 
mankind, in the forms bestowed upon them by 
a good and all-wise Creator. Let me caution 
you, also, to distrust its application to your- 
selves, as well as to others, and not to rely 
on any native endowments, you may thereby 
be induced to attribute to yourselves, for the 
stations you may aspire to in life. What rank 
you shall hold among intellectual men, depends 
on your own exertions.” 

Much sound advice, which we rejoice to cir- 
culate through our columns! It does credit 
to the walls of Columbia College, within which 
it was propounded. 








— 
The Library of Fiction, and Family Magazine. 
New Series. No. I. 8vo. pp. 48. London, 
1837. Ollier. 
By some accident, this novelty for June escaped 
our observation, or we should not have been so 
long in noticing so pleasant an accession to our 
periodical literature. ‘The contents ess 
variety and talent. The “‘ Jilt,” by C. Ollier, 
and the “* Immured One,” by George Crawford, 
are well-told stories; a “ Visit to the German 
Universities,” a good sketch; and the rest of 
the articles, in general, cleverly written. The 
following may be selected as a specimen of the 
original matter :=_ 


a 
** Death's Turn-out, 
By W. J. Thoms, author of ¢ Lays and Legends,’ &c. 
* Pallida mors equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres.’— Horage. 
* Death knocks as loud in Berkeley Square 
As he does in St. Giles’s,'—Original Translation. 

Death rose from off his tombstone bed, 

With joy and agitation, 
For he had had Malthusian dreams 

Of an overcharged population. 
And first he ’gan to don his clothes, 

His a to hide; 
Of a couple of palls he made his smalls, 

For his shanks they were somewhat wide. 
For a kerchief, around his neck he tied 

A winding-sheet in a noose ; 
And he slipped his feet in the coffins of twins, 

Which made him a pair of shoes, 
From fifty coffins the cloth he tore, 

(The owners were dead as mutton), 
And a gay coat made—for on it he wore 

A death-plate for every button. 
As to what he had to cover his skull, 

1 really cannot speak poz ; 
But he made of his dart a walking-stick, 

And went forth likea Plague as he was. 


First, he called on a brewer of high renown, 
And begged him to taste his own swig ; 
But scarce had he time to twig the hop, 
| Ere Death made him hop the twig. 
He saw a parson, like many there are, 
Much fonder of taking than iving 5 
So Death for once played the bishop's part, 
And deprived him of his living. 
He made a lawyer, who was first in the land, 
And disclaimed all interference 
With the courts on earth—on those below, 
Soon enter his appearance. 
He caught a thief, with purse in hand— 
The halter stopped his breath— 
For, as if by the sudden tidings killed, 
he noose it was his death. 
A bellows-maker at his work 
Death saw, and seeing, grinned ; 
And he who made the bellows blow, 
Right soon did slip the wind. 
Unto a cobbler in his stall 
No better fate befell, — 
Death quickly made him leave his awl, 
And bid his /ast farewell. 
A gardener—one of old Adam's trade— 
ho rose before Aurora, 
Death saw, and straight his power displayed, 
By proving the florist’s Flovrer. 
But Death at last met with his match, 
An Annuitant, eighty and eight— 
Death knew that his life would be death to a score, 
(For naught kills like envy and hate) ; 
So, because he should thereby get victims galore, 
He bade the old gentleman wait !” 








Wilson’s Tales of the Border. Part XXXVI. 
1837. Edinburgh, J. Sutherland ; London, 
Groombridge ; Newcastle, Brown ; Glasgow, 
Salmon; Dublin, Cumming; Belfast, Ar- 
chus. 

Tuts fasciculus for July, is intrinsically so well 

entitled to the public favour, that we need 

hardly superadd an inducement, by stating that 
the work continues to be published “ for behoof 
of the widow” of poor Wilson, a man of very 
considerable native talent, cut off from the 
toils and pleasures of literature in the very 
prime of life. The Tales are very character- 
istic, and very Scotch. With so much pru- 
dence and caution as is generally displayed by 
the dramatis persona, we are often surprised 
that misfortunes or calamities should by pos- 
sibility be invented to give interest and variety 
to the narratives. But they are drawn from life, 
and such is life, that we all know it cannot be 
guarded, even by these qualities, from the ills 
and accidents which beset it. Nay, in, perhaps, 
the best story in this Part, viz. ‘* The Salmon- 
Fisher of Udoll,” the fatal catastrophe which 
darkens it, is absolutely caused by the over- 
prudence of the lover, who rather suffers his 
adored to perish of a broken heart, and blight 
his hopes for ever, than marry her whilst he is 
oor, and trust to Providence for a provision. 
he concluding anecdote of simple ‘** Walter 

Wylie,” is a fair example of the writer’s 

talents. Its verisimilitude is obvious, and yet 








saeemeneiisneaie meee 
there is a dry humour about it which makes it 
droll and amusing. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The School for Statesmen; or, the Public Man's 
Manual; being a complete Guide to the Con- 
stitution since the:Reform Bill. By an old 
M.P. 12mo. pp.319. London, 1837. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Tuts is a bold title-page, for ‘a complete 

guide” to our present constitution must be a 

rara avis. The book, however, shews consi- 

derable acquaintance with constitutional read- 
ing, recent events, and political parties and cir- 
cumstances. The writer, though not a party 
man, is Conservative, and holds that Whiggism 
has ceased to be, because, if the Whigs stand 
by the constitution, and resist innovation, they 
become Conservatives; and if they encourage 
change, they join the ranks of republicanism 
and revolution. The argument is carried on 
between a young parliamentary aspirant and 

the old M.P., the former being a bit of a 

Radical; and though, as we have hinted, there 

is much good sense and sound observation in 

these pages, we confess that we have been oc- 
casionally at a loss to determine which of the 
two had the best of the controversy. 


Dr. Lang's History of New South Wales. 
2 vols. London, 1837. Valpy. 

In this second edition the reverend author has 
brought down his account of the colony to the 
close of last year, and made other additions 
which considerably improve his useful work. 
We rejoice to see it stated that New South 
Wales has made greater progress within the 
three years which have elapsed since Dr. Lang’s 
first edition appeared, than during any previous 
period of equal duration; and that the most 
encouraging prospects may be entertained of the 
correction of all still existing errors, and the 
rapid increase of future prosperity. There is a 
very neat map and a plan of Sydney prefixed. 


The Picture of Scotland. By Robert Chambers. 
Edinburgh, 1837, Chambers; London, Orr 
and Co.; Glasgow, Macleod. 

A rourTH edition of this excellent guide, 

which ought, indeed, from its merits, to exbaust 

a good edition every summer and autumn. The 

plates would be the better for being retouched. 





Parterre Francais. London, 1837. Strange. 
A NEw weekly publication, consisting prin- 
cipally of extracts from the best ancient and 
modern French authors, and well calculated to 
assist the student of the French language. 


Views of the Architecture of the Heavens ; in a Series of 
Letters to a Lady, by J. P. Nicholl, LL.D. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Practical Astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow. 12mo. pp. 226. (Edinburgh, Tait ; London, 
Simpkin and Co.)—The object of Dr. Nicholl, in this 
most delightful work, is to collect into one view the 
— results of the labours of modern astronomers in 
the most magnificent d ins of the subl of sciences. 
These, hitherto, have only been accessible in the scatter- 
ed volumes of the ‘* Philosophical Transactions,” ‘* Phi- 
losophical Journal,” &c. The points to which Dr. Nicholl 
directs our attention are those beautiful phenomena, the 
nebulz, and the double and triple stars, and the specu- 
lations to which a consideration of their structure gives 
birth, All these are of the most interesting description. 
We would willingly present our readers with extracts; 
but selection is difficult where all is excellent ; and in the 
embarras du choir in which we find ourselves placed, we 
can only refer our readers to the work itself. It is a 
noble monument to the genius of the illustrious Hers- 
chels and the taste of the author. 

Winkelreid, a Tragedy in the German Language, by 
Professor Charles Voelker, and translated by the Rev. 
Joseph M‘Allister. Pp. 198, (Liverpool, Grapel.)—A 
strange medley German affair, founded on the history of 
Switzerland after the death of William Tell. The Ger- 
man is accompanied by an English translation. 

Bertinchamp's Theoretical and Practical German Gram- 
mar, &c. Pp.125. (London, Wacey.)—With forty easy 
and pleasing Jessons, We can also recommend this per- 
formance to the same class of readers, and particularly to 
the less instructed in the language. 
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jand piety, our glorious institutions will con-} 
. j : |tinue. But ignorance, immorality, and free- | 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE dom, cannot co-exist. * * * The com-| 
IN AMERICA. | mittee are also impressed with a sense of the | 
WE are indebted to the Rev. Mr. Gorham! importance of such an institution, from the 
D. Abbott, of New York, for No. L, contain. 
ing the Prospectus, &c. of the recently insti-!lation, for whose intellectual culture no suit-| 
tuted American Society for the above pur-| able provision is made. During eight months, | 
pose; and as it brings forward some views of |in the year 1836, from April 1 to December 1, 
universal interest, we are induced to notice; more than 55,000 emigrants arrived at the port 
them, not only for their own sake, but for the) of New York. It is estimated that the average | 
sake of the association whence they emanate ;/ arrival on our shores is more than 10,000 per 
an association to which every good citizen, of month, throughout the year. Every additional 
every nation, must wish the utmost extension | facility for crossing the Atlantic will be likely 
and success. to increase the number; and no one can tell 
At its outset, the Society appears to be pa-} how great and numerous the arrivals from the 
tronised by many of the leading men of Ame-| old world will be, when steam-ships shall con- 
rica. Of thirty-three vice-presidents, after the’ nect it with the new. Itis said that there are 
Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, president, four | 30,000 Germans in the city of New York. In 
bear the title of * excellency,” two are “ right} Philadelphia and the State of Pennsylvania, the 
reverends,”’ one a *‘ general,” and twenty-three! proportion is much greater. The Irish, Swiss, 
** honourables.”” There is only one D.D., one and French, especially in the valley of the 
M.D., and one plain esquire in the list; which | West, swell the aggregate of our foreign popu- 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


| great and increasing influx of foreign popu- | 





is, therefore, pretty well be-titled for a land of | 
republican equality. The abbreviated markings 
of their various provinces are also strange to a 
European eye; and we cannot tell, without | 
some reflection, what to make of Tenn. Penn. 
Va. La. Ala. Ill. Me. Mo. Mich. Mass. and 
Miss.! But, no matter what are the appel- | 
lations or contractions, the design is most! 
laudable and patriotic. Among the leading | 
arguments for it, we are truly told, — 

“In an undertaking of this nature, it were 
affectation, at this period, not to recognise the} 
influence of the Christian religion, as the great | 
source and the only preservative of all our| 
blessings, individual and national. Its great | 
truths and sanctions are the only foundation of | 
sound morality, the only defence of public and | 
private virtue, the only safeguard of the social 
and moral welfare of individuals and commu. | 
nities. Its principles can alone inspire that 
purity, charity, and order which are essential | 
to freedom, and without which our free insti- 
tutions must come to an end.” 

And, differing much in this respect from any | 
prototype in the mother country, the Society | 
says: — | 

“ Tt will always encourage the circulation of | 
good books, by whomsoever published. It will | 
regard the author or publisher of a useful vo-| 
lume as a co-worker, and a public benefactor. 
And any individual who will employ the pen or 
the press in extending the influence of know- 
ledge and virtue, will find in this institution a 
friend and ally.” 

In setting forth the importance of the Insti- 
tution, it is observed, ** If we look forward but 
a few years, we must see that the great mass of 
mind, throughout our land, cannot rest satis- 
fied with any ordinary supply of the means of 
knowledge. The desire for knowledge will con- 
stantly increase, and the more regular and sys. 
tematic the supply, the more steady and ever 
increasing will be the demand. In about twenty 
years, at the present rate of increase, our popu- 
Jation will be doubled. Of course, if the means 
of intellectual improvement only keep pace with 
the increase of our numbers, we must, in that 
brief period, double the amount of all the pub- 
lications now extant in the land, to say nothing 
of replacing the millions of volumes, which it is 
hoped will be worn ont by careful use. And 
who can foretell the yet undiscovered progres- 
sion which the mind of such a community will 
make in its demands for the means of know- 
ledge? * * If the mind of this nation 
shall be well-informed, well-balanced, well- 
disciplined, and regulated by principles of virtue 





| the subject of the London original Association. 


lation to a vast amount. They are cut off, in 
a great measure, from the use of books and 
other vehicles of information, circulated in their 
native tongue at home, and no adequate pro- 
vision, if any at all, is here made for their im- 
provement. ‘This institution hopes to render 
invaluable service to them and to our country, 
by providing books of elementary instruction 
and general information on all subjects, ex- | 
pressly for foreigners and their children ; and | 
thus to diffuse among them right views of 
their relations and duties as men, and as, 
American citizens; of the nature of our go- 
vernment and civil institutions, and the obli- 
gations they impose on all who enjoy their | 
blessings.” 

More particular details follow of organisation, 
views, means, regulations, &c. &c. 3 and there 
is a brief account of the chief literary and sci- 
entific societies of England* and France, from 
the proceedings of which every useful hint is 
suggested for adoption in the American Insti- 
tution. | 

Altogether it seems to be a well - matured | 
plan, and one founded on the soundest principles 
for the improvement of men in social life. | 
Again we most cordially wish it immediate and 
lasting prosperity. 


Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


WHILE we are upon this subject, and when a 
transatlantic institution is, in a considerable | 
degree, modelling itself upon an English pro- | 
totype, it behoves us, in justice to literature 
and knowledge, to warn our American com- | 
peers on the necessity of adhering sted{fastly to | 
the sound principles they have laid down, and | 
in no case to depart from their fair professions. | 
With all its merits, to which we have ever been 
ready to bear due testimony, we are bound to 
hotice, that we have received many appeals on 


| 
} 
} 
] 
| 
} 
| 


This will be exemplified in the following :— 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Chatham, April 11, 1837. | 
Sir,—In a recent Number of the Literary Gazette, after | 
paying, in some degree, a well-merited compliment to 
the «* Penny Cyclopedia of the Society for the Diffusion | 
of Useful Knowledge,” you designate it ‘* a truly valu- | 
able dictionary, brought down to the information of the 
present day.” ‘That it is so, to a certain extent, I admit; 
but the mode of selection adopted by the editor, appears | 
to me in many respects objectionable. Some of the sci- 
ences absorb a far greater space than seems due to their 
merits; thus contracting, within very narrow bounds, 
the articles which treat of sciences of equal, if not greater, | 
value. For example,—in the part for February, con- | 


sisting of 110 pages, considerably more than one-third of | 
ti Se | 


| 
| 


* By anerror of the press, p. 31, the Royal Society is | 
stated to have commenced in 1833 instead of 1823. 


| tem 


| Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,’ met my eye. 


these are dedicated to natural — of bo- 
tany. No doubt the different branc! of zoo) ate 
of much interest, but, surely, not of such paramount im- 
portance, as to take up one-third of a work ostensibly 
dedicated to the purposes of general knowledge. Nearly 
the whole of the illustrations are subservient to zoology, 
otherwise occupying so much space, while many articles, 
which the cuts are admirably adapted to explain, are left 
without this needful aid. That other sciences suffer, in 
consequence of the editor thus succumbing to the hobby 
of some favoured contributor, I think you will be dis- 
posed to admit, when you inspect more natrowly the 
relative proportion of the different articles contained in 
the seven volumes ag published, as compared with 
their scientific value. any of the biographical articles 
are slovenly in the extreme. In the notice of Cibber, his 
controversy with Pope, which led to the publication of 
his famous ‘* Apology,” is not even alluded to, Cart- 
wright, the inventor of the power-loom, and the noted 
political pamphleteer of the same name, have due men- 
tion; but the inquirer will look in vain for Christopher 
Cartwright, the excellent Hebrew scholar, who died in 
1652; for Thomas Cartwright, the noted puritan, and 
author of many learned works; or the poet, William 





, Cartwright, the contemporary and friend of Ben Jonson. 


Some of the criticisms are sufficiently ludicrous. Cow- 
per’s unreadable version of Homer, is pronounced to be 
the “* best we possess.” That it is so, the admirers of 
Pope and Southeby may be reasonably disposed to doubt ; 
nor will they easily suppress the smile of contempt at the 
illiberal and unfounded assertion, that ‘* Pope, it is well 
known, translated not from inclination, but for money.’’ 
That Cowper was ‘‘a man gifted with a decidedly poetical 
rament,” I do not pretend to dispute; but the re- 
mark, that Pope's ‘* merits chiefly consist in powers of 
wit, which are certainly great, and in a facility of rhym- 
ing, which is certainly extraordinary” (thence inferring 
his want of the more elevated qualifications of the poet), 


| only proves that the critic’s judgment is narrowed by the 


prevailing cant of the day, which seeks to exalt the 

writers of a particular class and sect, at the expense of 

their less orthodox but more eloquent a 
CS. 


| Temain, &c., 


The following also appeared some time ago 
in the “ Times” newspaper, and agrees with 
a reclamation addressed to us :— 


«« In August, 1829, a prospectus for the publication of 
an atlas, under the direction of a long list of noblemen 
and gentlemen, styling themselves ‘ The Society = the 

t set 
forth that the work would become ‘ of unexampled cheap- 
ness, and would consist of at. least fifty plates.’ ‘This 
seemed so tempting, that I became a subscriber, We are 
now, sir, advanced more than six —_ The work has 
* dragged its slow length along’ to the extent of fifty-five 
nusaes (or 110 plates), and we are threatened with 


=a plates more, ‘ according to the best vicw 


which can at present be taken,’ and this exclusive of ‘ six 
or seven cities,’ so that in the end ¢ at least fifty plates’ 
means 150), and possibly a score or two more. Let as now 
see how the unexampled cheapness is made out :— 
& 
75 numbers, at 1s. 6d. each 
portfolios (one will not hold them), 
published by the same society, and, 


of course, of unexampled cheapness 


5 
2 


£7 7 

So that this is the unexampled cheapness! ‘The conve- 
nience I need not say is great, of having 100 loose maps 
lying about for nearly one-sixth of the average duration 
of a man’s existence, during all which time you are en- 
joying the anticipation of possessing, in your old age (if 
it shall please Providence to spare your life), an atlas ¢ of 
unexampled cheapness.’ The Society, of course, are ‘all 
honourable nen,’ otherwise I should ‘say this was indeed 
* humbug, and something more.’” 


There may be matters here to amend ; and 
the meantime such notice is worthy of 
transatlantic attention. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Wanderings and Excursions in South Wales. 
By Thomas Roscoe, Esy. Parts IIL, IV., 
and V. Tilt. 
Tue pencils of Cox, Watson, and Wrightson, 
have furnished the illustrations of these three 


| Parts; and they are exceedingly picturesque. 


The descriptions are full of vivacity. The 
following account of a South Cambrian wed- 
ding is amusing enough. 

‘* Saturday is fixed as the day of marriage, 
and Friday is allotted to bring home the furni- 
ture of the woman; generally an oak chest, 
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a feather bed, clothes, and crockery. ‘The man 
provides a bedstead, table, dresser, and chairs. 
The evening is employed in receiving the pre- 
sents of money, cheese, and butter, at the 
man’s house, from his friends; and at the 
woman’s house from her friends : this is called 
purse and girdle—an ancient British custom. 
All the presents are set down on paper, and 
when demanded, they are to be returned. On 
Saturday, the friends of the man come on horse- 
back to his house, to the number of fifty or a 
hundred, eating and drinking at his cost, mak- 
ing their presents, and repaying those made at 
their weddings. Ten or twenty of the best 
mounted then accompany the bridegroom to 
the house of his intended, to demand her of 
her friends, who, with the lady, appear as 
uncomplying as possible; and much Welsh 
poetry is employed by way of argument, one 
party being within the house, and the other 
without, abusing each other heartily, in lan- 
guage something more sonorous than ‘ choice 
Italian.’ Formal orations are delivered by 
some of the ont-door party, and replied to by 
others, appointed to conduct this nuptial nego- 
ciation. At length the father appears, admit. 
ting and welcoming his guest; they alight, 
take refreshment, and proceed to church. The 
girl mounts behind her father, mother, or 
friend, upon the swiftest horse they can pro- 
cure, and gallops off, with her intended hus. 
band, and all the wedding guests, riding after 
in full chase. 
* Over the hills and far away’ 

go these bride-hunters, till the girl or her steed 
grow weary, and she suffers herselfto be quietly 
conducted to the church and married. All the 
party then return to the married couple’s house, 
eating at free cost, but finding their own 
liquor. Many of my Welsh friends tell me 


A Walk through Richmond and Twickenham | cret of its religious combinations and mysteries. 
Meadows. W. B. Cooke, Nottinghill; Tilt, | But leaving this source of inquiry for the pre- 
Fleet Street. | sent, we shall proceed to make some additions 

NEITHER at this, nor at any other season of to the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” which have 

the year, does Richmond need any recommend- reached us from the East, and which, we trust, 

ation of its pastoral and local beauties to the will partake of the interest so powerfully 
residents of the metropolis or its vicinity: yet, created for the subject. 

many who visit it may wish to know more of! From the ‘‘ Ramaseeana,” and the remarks of 

its peculiar points of attraction ; as, also, of the writer, we learn that the Thugs have ex- 

the residences of those who have occupied the isted for ages, and ramified over the whole of 
public regard in times past, as well as of those the vast peninsula, from the Himalayas to 
who now inhabit seats and mansions in and Cape Comorin. Their trade has been the 
about so favoured a spot. To such, this brief murder of travellers, with peculiar ceremonies, 
survey will afford the needful information, and and the disposition of their corpses after plun- 
to nothing more does it pretend ; but it is dering them. The craft was regularly or- 
further illustrated by a tastefully executed vig-' ganised; had masters, singularly enough, called 
nette view of Richmond, from the Thames, by Burkas, and novices, called Kuboolas. When 
W. B. Cooke. out upon their expeditions, they were divided 
. as oar i into scouts, sextons, shumseas, or holders of 

The Encyclopedia of Grnement. By H. Shaw, land, and bhurtotes, or stranglers ; and as. 
F.S.A. Nos. V., y 1, VIL, and VIII. sumed every possible form of soviety and cha- 

‘yacter, such as rajas with their suites, mer- 

chants with their attendants, strangers, boat. 
men, &c. &c. The gooroo, or fully instructed 
operative, taught the cheyla how to waylay and 
strangle his victims; and all was done in the 
name of the Goddess Kalee, Kunkalee (man. 
eater), or Bhudkalee. They ate sacred sugar 
junder a tree; and a pickaxe, in the keeping of 
| the leader. of the gang, was, as it were, the holy 
Specimens of the Details of Elizabethan Archi- Standard under which they committed their 
tecture. Drawn and engraved by Henry ruthless —— ; 
Shaw, F.S.A, Parts VI.and VIL. Pickering.| ‘The review describes, from the evidence and 
GENERALLY speaking, these details are more confessions of the murderers tried by Capt. 
|curious and elaborate than they are beautiful. , Sleeman, at Jubbulpoor, the cruel massacre of 
| Sume of them, however, are well deserving of @ Moonshee and his family, of a fine old soldier 
lattention; and they all evince Mr. Shaw’s, #4 his servants, of a sixty-soul affair (for the 
| fidelity, knowledge, and skill. ‘assassins remember their atrocities by the 
ititecicacgt cme numbers murdered), of five hundred recruits, 
| Wood's Views in London, Westminster, and, 1nd other bloody scenes, Also, some equally 


Pickering. 

No description can do justice to the beauty of 
this publication, or to the care and attention 
with which the details of the various plates are 
| executed. Among the most striking of the 
subjects in the Numbers lying before us, are 
| the * Designs for Goldsmiths’ Work,” by Hans 
| Holbein, and various specimens of “ stained 
glass.” 





their Vicinities, No. Z. Orr and Co. 
ALTHOUGH not ranking with the * costly, 
erudite, and elaborate works which have been 


they have often joined the wedding troop, and | 
that the chase is a most animated and amusing | 
scene,—the bride leading the cavalcade of merry | 
equestrians in any direction, and the whole | 


compiled, descriptive of the rise and progress of 


revolting deeds in boats on the Bengal river. 
The Northern Thugs, it seems, murder women 
as well as men; those south of the Nerbudda 
do not; and, it is generally stated, ‘* The 





party scouring the country like man-folks.” 
Picturesque Illustrations of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Fifth Series ; comprising Views 
in the Counties of Chester, Derby, Notting- 
ham, Leicester, Rutland,and Lincoln. Parts 
30-4 to Parts 35-9. Fisher, Son, and Co. 
Tue last-mentioned Part * brings this series of 
picturesque illustrations in England to a close 
for the present.” During the progress of the 
publication, we have frequently been called 
upon to admire the skill and fidelity of Mr. 
Allom, from whose drawings the plates have 
heen engraved ; and the perspicuity and sim- 
plicity of the historical and geographical de- 


scriptions, which have been furnished by | 


Messrs, Rose and Noble. So extensive, so 
pleasing, and, at the same time, so cheap an 
English topographical work, does not exist. 


Sketches in Spain. By George Vivian, Esq.; 
Lithographed by Louis Haghe and P. Gauci. 
No. Il. Colnaghi and Co. 

In this second Number, Mr. Vivian fully 

maintains the high artistical character which 

he obtained by his first. ‘* Segovia,’’ “ Con- 
vent of Campo Santo, Valladolid,” and ‘ Plain 
of Valencia and Convent of St. Miguel de los 

Reyes,” are especially beautiful. The litho- 

ktaphical, or rather, we believe, the zincogra- 

phical, part of the publication, does Messrs. 

aghe and Gauci great credit. We never saw 
prints of the description so completely identi- 
fied with the finest aquatintas. 


the vast metropolis uf England,” yet conveying Thugs are forbidden by their rules to kill wo- 
a very pleasing notion of the populous and busy Men of any description, and either men or 
scenes which it professes to illustrate. ‘The Women of the following classes :—fukeers, bards, 
plates in this first Number are from drawings Musicians by profession, dancing men or wo- 
by J. H. Shepherd, and the descriptions are men, washerwomen, sweepers, oil-venders, black- 


by W. G. Fearnside. 


Christchurch, Woburn Square. Drawn and 
lithographed by S. Russell. 
A pretty view of a pretty church. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THUGS AND THUGGEE. 
In the ‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 


interesting article, respecting the Thugs, or 
| Secret Murderers of India; which has, as so 
extraordinary an exposition must have done, 
excited very general popular notice. ‘The vo- 
lume (8vo. Calcutta, 1836) on which it was 
written, is entitled ** Ramaseeana, or a Vo- 
cabulary of the peculiar Language used by the 
Thugs: with an Introduction and Appendix, 
descriptive of the System pursued by that Fra- 
ternity ; and of the Measures which have been 
adopted by the Supreme Government of India 
for its Suppression ;” and the details unfold 
the measures of one of the most remarkable as- 
sociations for robbery and butchery that ever 
stained the annals of mankind. We regret 
that the reviewer has altogether avoided the 
philological part of the work ; which we think 
(for we have not the book) must have afforded 
sume key to the origin of this strange pheno- 





menon, and, perhaps, let us more into the se- 


No. 130, there appeared a very strikipg ana | 


'smiths, and carpenters, when found together, 
|maimed or leprous persons, men with cows, 
|and Ganges water-carriers, while they have the 
| Ganges water actually with them; but if their 
pots are empty, they are not exempted.” 

| It was, in 1831, that a gang of these mon- 
'sters was discovered and seized in Malwa; 
and since then the governor-general has vi- 
|gorously prosecuted a plan for their extir- 
pation. By October 1835, fifteen hundred and 
sixty-two had been committed, of whom three 
hundred and eighty-two were hanged, and 
nine hundred and eighty-six transported, or 
imprisoned for life. Both Mahommedans and 
Hindus belong to the association ; and its bands 
are kept up by regular descent from father to 
son, or by adoption, though the latter is not very 
common. The gipsy tribes, it is noticed, are 
strongly suspected of Thuggee. 

Such are the particulars exhibited in the 
Edinburgh Review,” which further adverts 
slightly to certain ancient matters connected 
with the system. Seneca metitions Philetas, or 
Fondlers, in Egypt, who appear to bear a re- 
semblance to the Thug stranglers ; and The. 
venot mentions the Thugs themselves, in the 
sixteenth century.* These miscreants main- 


* «¢ The Bengal Hurkaru’ says;—‘ The origin of 
Thuggee cannot be traced with perfect accuracy; but 





there are grounds for believing that it originated with 
sume vagrant Mahommedans, in the neighbourhood of 





: ditates his murders without any misgivings ; 
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tain that the sculptures in the famous caves of | 
Ellora are exhibitions of Thuggee; and they} 
insist on the divine origin df its murderous | 
practices. The sacrifices are made in honour | 
of Devee, Kalee,t Durga, Bhurvanee, names | 
of the Goddess of Destruction, and the begin-| 
ning of the establishment was a rite belonging | 
to her. | 

“ They have a tradition that a demon, by| 
name Rukut Beej Dana, infested the world, 
and devoured mankind as often as they were 
born or created; and to enable the world to 
be peopled, Kalee Davey determined to put 
him to death. This demon, they say, was so 
tall that the deepest ocean never reached above 
his waist; and he could, consequently, walk 
over the world at his ease. Kalee Davee at- 
tacked him, and cut him down ; but from every 
drop of his blood another demon arose, and as 
she cut them down, from every drop of their 
blood another demon sprung up, and the num. 
bers increased at this geometrical rate, until 
she became fatigued with the labour. On this 
she formed two men from the sweat brushed 
off from one of her arms; and giving them 
each a handkerchief, told them to put all these 
demons to death, without allowing one drop of 
their blood to fall on the ground. After their 
labour was over, they offered to return to the 
goddess the handkerchiefs with which they had 
done their work ; but she desired them to keep 
them as the instruments of a trade by which 
their posterity were to earn their subsistence, 
and to strangle men with these handkerchiefs, 
as they had strangled the demons, and live by 
the plunder they acquired; and having been 
the means of enabling the world to get pro- 
vided with men by the destruction of the de- 
mons, their posterity would be entitled to take 
afew for their own.use. * * * A Thug 
considers the persons murdered precisely in the 
light of victims offered up to the goddess ; and 
he remembers them, as a priest of Jupiter re- 
membered the oxen, and a priest of Saturn the 
children sacrificed upon their altars. He me- 


he perpetrates them without any emotion of 
pity; and he remembers them without any 
di of remorse. They trouble not his 
dreams, nor does their recollection ever cause 
him inquietude in darkness, in solitude, or in 
the hour of death.” 

In the midst of their frightful career, how- 
ever, they are troubled and deterred by various 
omens and auguries (the Pilpaoo and Thibaoo), 
very like those of Greek and Roman paganism, 
and of others familiar to northern supersti- 
tions, such as the flight of birds, the cry of 
hares, and the crossing of wolves. 

From India we learn, that notwithstanding 
the revelations in Captain Sleeman’s work, the 
extent of the system is not yet considered to 
be entirely developed ; though the annexed 
table exhibits a statement of the most remark- 
able Thuggees on record, as ascertained on the 
trials to which we have referred. 


Delhi, in the seventeenth century. The weapon ori- 
ginally used, we infer from Thevenot’s description, re? 
sembled the /asso of the South Americans, or that of the 
ancient Sagartii; and was used not *. for the de- 
struction of men, but for the capture of horses, cattle, 
&c. Whatever, however, may have been its origin, the 
Thugs of the present day admit that the great trunk of 
the present system, on which offsets have at intervals 
been grafted, were seven clans of Mahommedans from 
Dy India. The belief now so universal among Thugs 
e divine origin of the science ap to be of Hindoo 
growth; and, by some inexplicable confusion, which it is 
uite impossible to trace, while the Hindoo ving wor- 
ships the goddess Kali as hi ian saint, the Mussul- 
man worships Bhowani with similar superstition.’ ” 
t ‘ They all believe Kalee to have extremely 
black, and to have had features so terrifically hideous 
that no mortal man could dare to Jook upon them.” 





** Statement of the most remarkable Thuggees on record, 
compiled from Captain Sleeman’s work. 
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The following,” continues our authority, ‘ is 
a brief summary of what has been effected 
for the suppression of Thuggee. In nine 
years, more than 2000 Thugs have been ar- 
rested ; 1470 have been tried and convicted, 
in 167 trials, for the murder of 947 persons. 
Of these, 382 have been hanged; 909, trans- 
ported ; 77, imprisoned for life ; 92, imprison- 
ed for certain periods; and 21, acquitted. 
Besides these, 11 have escaped, 31 died before 
sentence, and near 250 have, at different times, 
been admitted king's evidences, and exempted 
from death or transportation —first, to secure 
the conviction of those already in custody ; and, 
secondly, to aid in arresting their associates at 
large. ‘Asevery man,’ observes Captain Slee- 
man, ‘ has, on an average, been on more than 
ten of these expeditions, it is probable, that the 
enumerated cases of crime charged against 
them are not one hundredth part of those per- 
petrated by them in their career of guilt. In 
some recent cases, 206 prisoners were convicted 
of the murder of 440 persons!” It is truly 
gratifying to find so much has been accom- 
plished. In Malwa, Guzerat, Rajpootana, and 
Delhi, Thnggee has been, in a great measure, 
suppressed. Great progress has also been made 
in the Lower Doab, in Oude, Aydrabad, and 
the Deccan. In the Concan and Malabar it 
appears never to have existed. But much yet 
remains to be done throughout the whole of 
Southern India, in the Carnatic, Mysore, and 
the Circas ; also, in Gwalior and Bundlecund, 
in Orissa, Behar, and Bengal. Captain Slee- 
man anticipates the greatest difficulty in deal- 
ing with the river Thugs of Bengal, who are 
supposed to be 300 strong; and who, he 
thinks, will, probably, defy the efforts of our 
government, without some special measures be 
sanctioned for their suppression. We believe 
he alludes to the difficulty of convicting, in 
consequence of the impossibility of discovering 





* « This great plunder was the cause of a tax being 
im on Thugs of Rs. 24.8 triennially per family, at 
Gohud, in Central India. 

+ ‘* These men were Dacoits, returning from a plun- 
dering excursion. 

t ‘In this affair the Thugs travelled 160 miles on the 
most friendly terms with th 


intended victims,” 





the bodies of the murdered victims. -- If this-be 
the case, some special enactment should be 
passed by the council, without delay, to remedy 
the evil. We observe that, in the convictions 
on all the above trials, the bhurtote, or stran- 
gler, has been invariably executed. As the 
bhurtote is the most experienced of the party, 
and must have given proofs of his judgment, 
courage, and skill, before he is permitted to 
undertake the office, he is always an exceed. 
ing villain. The shumseas, or those employed 
to hold the hands of the victim, are considered 
to be a lower order of villains ; and with these, 
the sentence has often been commuted to trans. 
portation. We are inclined to think it would 
be far better to hang them all like pirates, or 
any other wretches of the same class, who are 
totally beyond the pale of humanity. 

But the description of the assassinations on 
the river in Bengal, is a worthy sequel to 
the /and accounts, extracted by the Edinburgh 
reviewer. ‘ Q. I understand you have served 
with the river Thugs of Bengal ?—Shumshera. 
On one occasion only. I had been on one 
expedition with Dilawur Khan, and one with | 
Futteh Khan; and, after these, I went with 
Bhowur Khan and Moradun, two Lodaba 
Thugs, and joined Jhoulee Khan the fair, 
and Gholamun. Jhonlee Khan had a man 
to carry his bundle, by name Nathoo, as he 
was to act this season with Jypaul Kaet, a 
Jamadar of the Bongoos, or river Thugs. He 
acted as their sotha, or inveigler, this season. 
We joined Jypaul at the Mormakeya Ghat, 
where he had two boats at the different Ghats, 
two and three cose from each other. Jhoulee 
Khan brought two beetoos to the boat, which 
J ypaul commanded in person, and Bhowur Khan 
and I embarked with them. As soon as we 
had all got on board, Jypaul said, in Rumasee, 
‘Let the Boras (Thugs) separate themselves 
from the beetoos,’ and we did so, leaving the 
two travellers together. Four men were on 
the bank, pulling along the boat ; one was at 
the helm, acting at the same time as the dyku- 
reea, or spy, and seven of the gang were below 
with usand the travellers. We had got on about 
acose, when the bykureea at the helm, seeing all 
clear, called out, *‘ Bhugna ko pawn do,’—‘ Give 
my sister’s son pawn.’ This was their mode 
of giving the jhirnee, or signal, and the two 
beetoos were strangled. After strangling them, 
they broke their spinal bones thus, by put- 
ting their knees upon their backs, and pull- 
ing up their heads and shoulders. After 
doing this, they pushed them out of a kind of 
window in the side. Every boat has two of 
these windows, one on each side, and they put 
the bodies out of that towards the river. They 
break the spinal bones to prevent all chance of 
the people recovering and giving evidence 
against them. We generally stab the dead 
bodies through on both sides, under the arm 
pits; but they are afraid to cut or stab the 
body. lest there should be signs of blood upon 
the water, as the corpses pass other boats that 
are following them on the river. * * * 

© Q. How are the river Thugs not suspected 
by the people who live on the banks of the river ? 
—Shumshera. They are very well known by 
the goreyts (policemen), and some other people 
of the small villages along the banks of the 
Ganges ; they sometimes keep their boats near 
these villages for several days together. The 
two lotahs taken from the two men, whose 
murder I have described, were given to the 
goreyt of the village of More, whom Jypaul, 
after the murder, sent off for eight annas worth 
of spirits. These Thugs never keep any part 
of the booty but the money, lest it should bring 
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them into trouble. The clothes of the two'town, without direction first had from me 
men were thrown into the river. The priti-| therein, whereof I pray you not to fail, and so, 
cipal men of the gang, or the shrewdest of I bid you heartily farewell.— From the Court 





ee mena: FA ne Sa nt Sa RR 
works of the class we have seen: its value 
being, moreover, considerably increased by the 
system of chanting which precedes it, a system 


them, go along the roads, each having a servant of Saint James's, this 13th of November, 1584.| exceedingly simple, but apparently well-cal. 
carrying his bundle, and proceeding towards —Your very loving friend, W. Burcutey. 
the ghat, where his boat is to be found, whe-, ‘‘ To my very loving friend, Walter Covert, 


ther going up or down the river. When a tra-| 
veller overtakes him, he learns whither he is 
going, pretends to be ignorant of the road, to 


Esq. Sheriff of the County of Surry and 
Sussex, and to his Under-Sheriff or to 


culated to facilitate a more general participation 
in this portion of the service. 
If the text has fallen into good hands, we 


other persons.” | may also say the same with regard to the 
And, a few days afterwards, the following | musical department of the accompanying vo- 


be going to the same place with the traveller, letter was also written :— 


but to be entirely unacquainted with it, and 


*¢ After my hearty commendations,— W here. 


lume. Mr. Sale, who had the honour of being 
appointed the musical instructor of her present 


anxious to have somebody to instruct him. If as, in the indenture returned for the Borough | majesty, has passed, we believe, fifty years of 


the traveller had not intended to go by water, of Gatton, in the County of Surry, Mr. Frauncis| his life in the musical profession. During the 
the Thug soon pretends to be much tired, and| Bacon and Mr. Thomas Bushoppe are nomi-| whole of this period, he has been attached to 
wishes that he was near a boat. The traveller| nated burgesses. Forasmuch as Mr. Franncis | one or other of our principal choirs, thus ne- 
expresses the same wish, and they agree to Bacon is returned also for another borough, | cessarily becoming, not only familiar with all 
diverge from the road to the river. Coming to and so certified and sworn, you shall appoint | the best works of the great composers for 
the ghat, the Thug pretends that he is a good in his room and place Edward Browne, Esq.,|the church, but so deeply imbued with the 
hand at a bargain, and is allowed to agree for a and so certify him with Mr. Bushoppe: so, fare | spirit which characterises those productions, 
passage for both. He bates down the master you well.— From the court, this 24th of No-| that a selection of sacred music, formed under 
of his own boat, after a good deal of disputing, | vember, 1584.—Your loving friend, his judgment, could scarcely do otherwise than 
to half price, and the beetoo is much pleased, | “ W. Burneutey.” | realise all the expectations which its announce- 
and expresses his gratitude: they embark, and | « Dublin, Nov. 26th, 1661. | Ment may have raised. 

the beetoo is killed as soon as they getaway! ‘¢ Gentlemen,— His majesty having com-| Mr. Sale’s endeavours to produce a work 
from other boats. If the beetoo suspects or missioned the lords justices speedily to convene! which might help to restore our parochial psal- 
dislikes the first man, he soon falls in with the a parliament here, they, in order thereto, have|mody to the importance it formerly enjoyed, 
inveigler of another boat, who learns it by a sent out writs to the several counties and bo-| when its influence on the minds and morals of 
sign, and pretends to enter into the beetoo’s roughs in this kingdom, for electing members | the people was generally recognised, have been 
feelings and anxiety to throw off the first, who, to serve in parliament, which will begin the} ably seconded by contributions, not only from 
om some pretence, remains behind, while his 8th of May next ; and, therefore, shall entreat | the most eminent of his professional brethren, 
friend takes on the traveller to the other boat, you to choose Colonel Randle Clayton to serve| but also from many distinguished amateurs ; 
further on than his own, where he is disposed as one of the burgesses of the corporation.|and the result is a collection of psalm tunes 
of. They are much more numerous than we And if you have not agreed upon another for | certainly unequalled in this country. Not only 
are. I have not heard of more than about yourselves, then William Fitzgerald may be the | does it contain all the chief of those which have 
thirty families of Moteeas; and the Lodabas other; and one or both, if chosen, shall serve been so long admired for their simple grandeur 
are not much above two hundred men ; but the you gratis, and act as earnestly in your con-|and devotional spirit, and others composed by 








Bongoos are very numerous, I have heard. 

“ Q. What do they consider the best season 
for their work ?—Shumshera. The months of | 
November, December, January, and February. 
In March it becomes too hot, and in the rains 
the river is considered to be too rapid, and the 
boats cannot be pulled along the banks. | 

“ Q. This lad says the Bongoos are known! 
to the villagers on the bank of the river ?| 


cerns as any other you shall chovse. The per- 
forming whereof shall be acknowledged as a 
kindness due to your friend and servant, 
“ ORRERY. 
«« For my respected friends, the Sovereign and 
Inhabitants of the town of Kinsale.” 


{From the Southwell MSS.]: (He was one of the Lord 
Justices at this period.) 


and judicious style, but also many of exquisite 


feo Sale and his friends in the same chaste 


| beauty, the production of Bach, Luther, and 
| other great chorale writers of Germany. 


The volume is dedicated, by special per- 
mission, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
is well deserving of that sanction on the part of 


st ———— his grace, which such permission implies. It 





MUSIC. 


|is beautifully printed, and could not have 


— Bukhtawur. He is a mere boy; if they) 1. A Selection of Psalms and Hymns, Sc. By appeared at a fitter moment than the present, 


were known to the villagers, how could they| 
escape sowell? They rarely keep their boats 
near villages ; but when they do so, they con- 
ciliate the goreyts, and other policemen, that 
they may not ask questions. 

““Q. They never keep any thing but money, 
he says ?— Bukhtawur. Rarely. ‘They throw 
every thing else away, in order to keep clear 
of the custom-house searchers, who are very 
humerous in that quarter.”* 

(Conclusion next week.) 





ELECTIONS. 
Wuar has the Literary Gazette to do with elections or 
party politics, we hear some of our readers say, on be- 
holding the above head. In truth, very little, though 
politics are so intimately mixed up with every thing 
around, that it is not easy to steer quite clear of them, 
At present, however, our only purpose is to draw from 
the store of old reading two or three curious illustra- 
tions of the elections of former days. 
The following letters are to be found amongst 
the Harleian manuscripts :— 
‘* After my very hearty commendations,— 
Whereas, there are to be returned by you, 
against the parliament, two burgesses for Gat- 





ton, in that county of Surry which theretofore|now to be added to the list. 


the Rev. H. H. Milman, M.A. 17'o which is 


when the friends of the church are bestirring 


added, Mr. Sale’s Concise System of Chant. | themselves to render it as perfect as possible. 


ing. 18mo. London, 1837. Nichols. 
2. Psalms and Hymns for the Service of the 
Church, being a Collection of Tunes adapted 
to the various Measures of the several Selec- 
tions made for the Church, and more par- 
ticularly to that compiled for the Use of St. 
Margaret's, Westminster. By the Rev. H. 
H. Milman, M.A. &c. To which are added 


| If, in the language of an eloquent writer in the 


} 


a Quarterly Review,” “the hymns and har- 
monies of devotion may be as efficacious as 
sermons in weaning the heart from its sins, 
and tuning it aright to receive the lessons of 
religion,” it is fitting that steps should be 
promptly taken for the improvement of the 
musical portions of our church service ; and 


Chants for the Services, Responses to the|We know of none which could be more readily 
Commandments, and a Concise System of | adopted, or with a better prospect of success, 


Chanting, &c. The whole selected, adapted, 
composed, and arranged, by J. B. Sale, &c. 
4to. London, 1837. 

Tuat there exists a common belief of the 


necessity of some revision of the Psalms to be, 


used in the Church, is sufficiently proved by 
the numerous attempts which have been made 
of late years, by various members of the estab- 
lishment, to produce such a version as might 
be suitable for general adoption. Another 
selection by the Rev. Mr. Milman, a gentleman 
eminently qualified for the task, both by his 
various acquirements, and his poetical taste, is 
The psalms 


have been nominated by Mr. Coplie, for that|contained in it, comprise such of the New 
there are no burgesses in the borough there to) Version, by ‘Tate and Brady, as, in the opinion 


nominate. Forasmuch as by the death of the, 
said Mr. Coplie, and minority of his son, the 
son, with his lands, are within the survey and 


rule of the.Court of Ward, whereof I am his, 
majesty’s chief officer; you shall, therefore, | 
forbear to make return of and for the said) 


of the editor, may be most frequently intro- 
duced with advantage, into the service of the 
church, and with the hymns which are selected 
from those of Ken, Addison, Heber, and others 
of our best writers, including Milman him. 
self, combine to make this one of the best 





than the use of Mr. Sale’s admirable collection. 





DRAMA. 

Covent Garden is busily preparing for the 
new season, and we hear that an efficient com. 
| pany, in the various walks of the drama, are 
rallying round their brother performer, to aid 
him in his manly effort to rescue the stage 
from its long period of eclipse. They ought, 
indeed, to make common cause with him; for 
he is only One in the front of their own battle. 
The public, we have no doubt, will support a legi- 
timate national drama; but it would cool its 
spirit if it fuund that those whom it was willing 
to aid did not aid themselves. They have 
been buffeted, disgraced, and cheated: all 
have complained, and, unfortunately, toomany 
were compelled, by their circumstances, to sub. 
mit to vulgar insolence, indignities, and imposi- 
tions. It must be their own fault if they are 
not now redeemed from the odious bondage and 
thraldom. Let them make the theatre their 


| 
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pride, and it will surely be their profit. ‘There 
is a scholar and a gentleman at the head of the 
enterprise; and one whom experience has 
taught what is due to every member of the 
profession. Mr. Macready, an ornament to 
the boards, will know how to estimate their 
other ornaments and useful subordinates, be- 
hind the curtain as well as beforeit. As lovers 
of this great living branch of literature, we 
earnestly hope that the chance will not be 
threwn away: we exhort the performers of 
every class to be true to their own interests, 
and save us from a relapse into utter degrada- 
tion. Mv. Webster’s success in the Haymarket 
is ® propitious omen. 

Haymarket Theatre. — On Monday Mr. 
Power commenced his engagement at this 
theatre, and has since repeated several of his 
best characters to crowded and delighted houses. 
His American accident has diminished none of 
his powers. The same nice discrimination, 
mingled with the same breadth and fun, distin. 
guishes his acting in every part. It is a rare 
union—that talent which draws the most 
minute traits, be they individual or national, 
and yet revels in drollery and humour, till the 
spectator, with aching sides, and mirth-watered 
eyes, can scarcely perceive the finer lineaments 
of the performer's art. ‘There is no exaggera- 
tion, no clap-traps for effect, but the whole 


tirely without the means of support.” Such 
terms of puffery ill become the transaction ; 
nor are we much in love with the newspaper 
accounts of the affair, in which the public are 
violently scolded and dragooned for looking at 
the balloon in the air, from any where but the 
crowded interior of Vauxhall Gardens. It does 
seem hard that we must consent to be crushed 
whenever it may please these aéronaut specu- 
lators to take a flight for their own benefit, 
with which no science (except that of money 
taking) has any thing to do. 

Sir Michael Faraday.— In a late No. we 
noticed the respect paid to the fine arts by the 
knighthood conferred on Sir R. Westmacott ; 
and it is with equal pleasure we record a similar 
honour done to science in the person of Mr., 
now Sir M, Faraday. He had previously re- 
ceived high consideration from the universities 
and from government, and it was only fit that 
the crowning acknowledgment should come from 
our young Queen. 

M. Angelo. — It is stated trom Rome, that 
the great works of M. Angelo, in the Chapel 
of St. Paul, in the Vatican, viz. the Conversion 
of St. Paul, and the Martyrdom of St. Peter, 
are ordered to be cleaned by the papal govern- 
ment. It is added, that they have suffered no 
other injury than that of being covered by 





seems as natural as nature 3 and the look, the | 
gesture, the speaking, and the silence, are all | 
perfect studies of the truth. No wonder, that | 
on a stage where every thing can be seen and | 
heard, such personations should be rewarded 
with unbounded applause. 

English Opera.—On Wednesday Blanche of | 
Jersey, a new musical romance, the music by 
Barnett, and the drama by R. Peake, was pro. 
duced here with complete success. It is a story 
of great interest; and the author has treated it 
so skilfully that it never flags. The heroine is 
represented by Miss Romer, and, even in the 
Somnambula, she never appeared to more ad- 
vantage. Messrs. Fraser and Sezuin are her 
chief musical supporters ; and Compton, in a 
comic character, is made to relieve the serious 
parts. The music is tasteful and pleasing. 

New Strand Theatre.—On Monday a new 
hurletta, from the pen of the well-known Tom 
Dibdin, author of successful pieces, the titles of 
which begin with every letter in the alphabet, 
was added to the attractive Sam IWeller, at this 
theatre. It is called Aleaander the Great in 
Little, and embraces the full force of the com- 
pany, including Mrs. Stirling, who has, we are 

lad to add, recovered from a fortnight’s severe 

illness. Miss Daly and Mr. Hammond, who 
are a host in their own persons, make this 
really funny affair a most laughable finish to 
an evening’s amusement, from which the 
audience depart exclaiming against the heat of 
the weather, and the being obliged to laugh too 
much, 


VARIBTIES. 

The Queen. — Her majesty has munificently 
and feelingly sent a donation of fifty pounds 
to the widow of the unfortunate aéronaut, 
Cocking. It is an atonement for the royal 
patronage, so glaringly udvertised, of the pub- 
lic place where he was made a sacrifice. Apro- 
pos of this matter. On Wednesday evening 
the Nassau balloon had a magnificent ascent, 
with six or seven passengers, the proprietors of 
Vauxhall having “ most kindly granted the use 
of it, and Mr, Green most generously his valu- 
able services’ on the occasion, for the benefit 
of the poor woman whom they so recklessly 





smoke, &c. from the burning of tapers and 
incense. 

Mrs. Lewson.—We do not know whether a 
new death and burial can properly be called 
a revival or not; but the town and country 
journals of the last ten days have had a droll 


| affair of this kind, viz. a long account of the 


decease and funeral of Mrs. Lewson, aged 116, 
the dear old lady having left this world, and 
been interred, two and twenty years ago, and 
had her jewels, clothes, &c. publicly exhibited in 
London for several years past. 


Olive-Tree. — Our philanthropic friend, Mr. | 


Joseph Hamilton, of Annadale Cottage, near 
Dublin (see former Literary Gazette), has pre- 


sented her Majesty with an olive-tree from Je-| 


rusalem, We trust it may be a true type of 
peace, increase, and happiness. 

Definitions. —Equality is the being equal ; 
punctuality, a little before your time. 

Weather-Wisdom. — ‘the harvest weather is 
very good ; not * bad,” as predicted in our last. 
The Almanac proceeds, ** Middle of the month 
windy and cloudy, Unsettled, with high winds 
and cold rains about the lith.’’ 

Cocoa-nut Oil.—Cocoa-nut oil being now 
imported inte England in considerable quan- 
tities, I shall only express my opinion, that its 
present retail price, of 4s. Gd. per gallon, 
weighing 9 Ibs., must give an enormous profit, 
as the cost-price, at Bombay, on the 28th of 
January, 1837, was ls. 9% for 18 hs. avoir- 
dupois ; and in Ceylon it is much less. In 
fact, the present charge upon the cost-price is 
312 per cent, I must express my regret, also, 
that it is not more generally used in England ; 
for, instead of the detestable smell of fish-oil, it 
has rather an agreeable odour ; and it is readily 
consumed in open glass vessels, with floating or 
standing wicks, whatever the temperature of 
the air muy be. — Col. Sykes, in a Paper on the 
Cultivated Oil and Cordage Plants of Dekkan; 
communicated to the Section of Agriculture 
and Commerce.— Royal Asiatic Society. 

The late Bishop Corrie, of Madras. — Ata 
very numerous meeting of the community of 
Madras, it was proposed by Sir F. Adam, se- 
conded by Sir R. Comyn, and unanimously 
carried, that a monument in the cathedral, to 
the memory of the late prelate, should be 





contributed to make a widow, and “ who is ened 


erected by subscription ; and that, after setting 





aside a sum sufficient to defray the expense of 
the monument, the residue should form a fund 
for the endowment of scholarships, to be called 
“ Bishop Corrie’s Scholarships,” in Bishop Cor. 
rie’s Grammar School. A considerable sum 
was immediately collected, and the example of 
Madras is now being followed in other parts of 
India, where the virtues of this good man are 
highly venerated. 

Legal.—It is a singular fact, that the Com. 
jmon Pleas and Pleas of the Crown were not 
held before judges specially assigned to those 
courts, but before the chief governor of Ire. 
land; and if he were otherwise engaged, before 
commissioners appointed by him, which, per- 
haps, may be the origin of the Court of King’s 
Bench in England exercising jurisdiction over 
the King’s Bench in Ireland. 

Railroads in Holland. — A railroad between 
Amsterdam and Haarlem is about to be begun. 

Local Readings. — The Cornish papers state 
j that a shower of flies had fallen at Redruth ; 
jbut the Brighton, and other watering-place 
|journals, deny the possibility of there being 
**a shower of flies.’ They say it must be a 
mistake, though flies are always busiest in 
showers. 


| 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Chinese Literature.—It is not, perhaps, so well known 
as its literary importance deserves, that Dr. Morrison, 
the great Chinese scholar, left his very curious collection 
of works in that language on sale for 20, to his native 
land, upon the condition that a professorship of Chinese 
should be founded by the Institution purchasing them. 
The London University is, we are told, endeavouring to 
raise the money. But, what a glorious opportunity would 
| this be for Oxford or Cambridge, to facilitate, from their 
| ample funds, a course of instruction in a language spoken 
| by so large and separated a portion of mankind, and con- 
| taining historical and other documents of unquestionable 

avti mity, and, probably, validity also. Such an oppor- 

Guaicy May not again Occur; and we are assured, that 
| there are at this moment in Great Britain one or two 
; men capable of ailing the chair, and taking the lead of 

Europe in a branch of knowledge in which even Klaproth 
| himself was signally deficient. 


| LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


| 
A Guide for the Sick Chamber, by a Lady f.cap. 3s, Gd. 
The School for Statesmen, by an Old M.P. post 8vo. 
10s, td. —Stokeshill Place, or the Man of Business, 3 vols. 
| post &vo. 1, 11s. 6d. —Incidents of ‘Travels in Egypt, Ara- 
ia Petrea, &c., by an American, 2 vols. royal 18mo. 
| cloth, 16s.—History of Banks, &c, &c. (American), 3s. bid. 
| Van Butchell on Fistula, &e. 8vo. 5s.—The Four Gos- 
| pels, inGreek, with the Roots in the Margin, by C. Hoole, 
12mo. 5s.—The Historical Antiquities of the Greeks, by 
| W. Wachsmuth, translated by k. Woolrych, 2 vols. vo. 
| 14. 10s.-—On the cg Influence of the Llaly Ghost, 
' by the Rev. J. H. Gray, 12mo. 2s. Gd.—Chapters on early 
| English Literature, by J. H. Hippisley, ksq. post 8vo. 
‘9s.—Susan Fisher’s Legend of the Puritans, and other 
| Poems, 12mo. 5s.— Rev. J. Bailee on the Instructions ofthe 
Church, 2d edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d,—Hymns and Miscella- 
| neous Poems, by S. S. Monsell, 18mo. 2s. d.— Rouse’s 
| Copyhold and Court-keeping Practice, 12mo. 10s, —The 
| History of the Peninsular War, by R. Southey, Esq. 
LL.D. Vals. V. and VI, 8vo. 1d, 1s, 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837. 





August. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday... 3 | From 49 to 69 | 2961 to 29-63 
Friday «+++ 4 sees AG ee GB 2U7D +e 2t80 
Saturday -- 5 | «+++ 33 ++ 65 B04 ++ 3007 
Sunday---- G | «t+. 3B ++ 67 | 30-13 30°18 
Monday -» 7 | see 42 ++ 67 | 3023 BO 
Tuesday -» 8 | sess 3b +. GB | B08 30°21 
Wednesday 9 . ee 41 ++ 72 | 3010 ++ 2094 


Wind, N.E. ; 

Except the morning of the 7th, generally clear; rain 
on the 3d and following 4 

Rain fallen, +1375 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HeNnY ADAMS, 
| Latitude 37°32” N. 
Longitude «++. 3 Sl, W. of Green 


eevee ait 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Rigel, accepted. ’ 

The Map, illustrative of Capt, Mackenzie's Journal, 
will be found at the end of our Reviews, F 
Errata.—In our last Number, page 500, col. 1, line 
33, for « Koll,” read ** Holl;” and for ‘ Serwen,” read 
\** Scriven.” 
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AA at A 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION, 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 
MALL.—The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by 
Ancient Masters, of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and 
French Schools, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until! 
Six in the Evening, and will be closed on Setuvdan, the 26th inst, 

Admission 1s,; Catalog 
WIL Liam ny tRN. ARD, Keeper. 





ae?) 


OW OPEN.—DIORAMA, REGEN 


PARK.—New Exhibition, representing the Interior of 
the Basilica of St. Paul, near Rome, before and after its Destruc- 
tion by Fire; and the Village of Alagna, in Piedmont, destroyed 
by an Avalanche. Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
Bouton. 

Open daily, from Ten till Five. 


MX0 BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, and 
Rey ay 10N ERS.- —To be ‘disposed of, with immediate 
’rinting, and Stationery 
Business, ‘ligibly Seokent in a large City in one of the Midland 
Counties; the Premises are spacious, and the nnexion, which 
is highly respectable, is capable of much extension. 
For further particulars, apply, if by letter, post-paid, to Messrs, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane: or Mr. Grosmbrican, Pan- 
wr Alley, Paternoster Row, London. 








To “ARTISTS, rOUN PINE. AND ADMIRERS OF THE 
: KA 


ARLOUR'S PORTABLE SKETCH- 
ING-CASE, or DELINEATOR, is confidently recom- 
mended to the notice of all persons attached to the Science of 
Drawing, as being infinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and all 
other instruments hithertoinvented, for the purpose of Sketching. 
The Sketching-Case may be held in the hand, and a correct} 
Drawing made of any object or landscape; or it may be attached 
toa table, in the same manner as the Camera Lucida. It is 
simple in its management, and does not exceed, in size, the com- 
mon Sketching-Book. Manufactured for the Patentee, by Reeves 
and Sens, 150 Cheapside; may be had, also, of Smith aud War- 
ner, Marylebone Street, Piccadilly; Jones and Son, Opticians, 
Charing Cross; and at all other Opticians’ and Artists’ Reppsito- 
ries, Ladies and Gentlemen who have the Camera Lucida may 
have the Delinegtor affixed to thelr ¢ own stem. 


47 Paternoster jap. 


XO the SUBSCRIBERS to HOGARTH’S 

ORIGINAL WORKS. — Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock 
beg to inform the Subscribers, that No. LII. of this splendid 
Work, to complete their Sets, is now ready for delivery; con- 
tuining— 








The Weighing House. 

Frontispieces to ‘lristram Shandy. 
Finis, or the Battos, with Table-page. 
‘Table of Contents, &e. 

Complete Sets, with fine Impressions of the Plates (some of 
them being copies of Subscribers who had failed to remove their 
Numbers in the time limited) may be had of the Publishers, in 
52 Numbers, price 5s. each. 

HUNDRED MILES AN HOUR 
INTC . 
(P ANNES ER’S PENS go faster—quite safe— 


no sprinkling and false marks—famous workers, and no 
mistake—every pen test-tried—2500 specimens written with the 
ove same pen—Platinum and Zinc don’t corrode—only one fault, 
Jast too long—capital hit, suit every body—best the cheapest, 
Tanner's Pens therefore superlative —immense sale—unprece- 
dented generous support—discerning liberal public —Tanner’s 
sincere grateful acknowledgments. 
No. 54, Crown Street, Finsbury Square; and all Booksellers, 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 

On site ae ist of S r, will be 
r vith a price 5s, in cloth ~ 
HE His TORY of the BASTILE and 
. ts PRINCIPAL CAPTIVES. Forming Vol. LXIV. of 

the « Family Library.” 

London rinted for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and 


rid be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers in the King- 
dom 


belliched 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 

By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 

22 FLEET STREET, 

ON WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 16, AND TWO 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 


Including the Stock of a Bookseller 
retiring from the Business, 

Among which are, Jackson's Works, 3 vols, best edition 5 3 Nis- 
bet’ s Heraldry, 2 vols.; Maitland’s London, 2 vols.; § Specimens 
: Architecture. by the Dilettanti Society; Willis’s Cathedrals, 
: — 3 Nibdin’ s Typography, 4 vols.; Fosbroake’s Antiquities, 

ve nt to Encyclop lia Britannica, 6 vols.; Web- 
ster's ‘bianen 2 vols.; Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, 2 vols.; 
Hawkers Works, 10 vols.; Howell's State Trials, 34 vols.; Eu- 
Yopean Scenery, 5 vols.; Bart's Buffon, 16 vols. &c. Also, 


Books in Quires and Boards, 

Hy order of the Proprietors, to settle a Partnership Account. 

c onsisting of the whole of the remaining valuable Stock of Mr 
Kidd's Popular P ocket P to the Principal 
Watering Places of England, ioeemeeedS by Bonner, ata cost of 
_ veral thousand pounds; numerous copies of Cruikshank’s 

opular Works ; besides several valuable and standard Works. 

paisa be be viewed, oe (instr, Loess peice ta, 1s. had at the Rooms. 
loney Ad Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 
upon 1; ibearioe ca on Literary Property in General. 
























| 


The Duplicate Volumes from the Royal Library. 
R. LEIGH SOTHEBY feels it his duty | 
to the Pyblic and to his Friends, to offer his sincere | 
thanks for the great support and kind encouragement he has ex- | 
perienced in the pursuance of that business, established nea 
a Century, for the SALE by AUCTION of LIBRARIES 

UE ONS of PRINTS, PLCTURES, DRAWING 
and MEDALS, ANTIQUITIES, NA TUR RAL HISTORY, and 
every description of Property connected with Literature and the 
Fine Arts. 

Mr. Leigh Sotheby hopes that, by a continued assiduity to his 
business, and a strict attention to the interest of his employers, 
to merit a continuance of those kind favours he has received ; and 
beys to inform the public in general, executors, and all persons 
having the disposal of literary and other property in particular, 
that the greatest care will be taken in arranging, catalogueing, 








| and selling the collections entrusted to his management, and 


that all accounts will be settled with equal punctuality and 
dispatch. 

Mr. Leigh Sotheby has the honour of announcing that, on 
eerrmena ys the 23d of August, and three following days, he will 
SELL by AUCTION, at his house 

A VAI UABLE yaaa a ECTION OF BOOKS, 


THE DUPLICATE VOL un is ‘OF THE ROYAL LIBRARY. 
Collectors, by favouring Mc. Leigh Sotheby with one names 
and addresses, will have catalogues regularly forwarde 
by post—a plan which past experience has proved to be pero lies 
successful in drawing attention and securing goad prices. 
3 Wellington Street, strand. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d, 


OVETON; or, the Man 


Impulses. 
By the Author of “ Jerningham.” 

“The author of ‘ Doveton’ gives in every page evidence that 
he possesses a poetical mind, overflowing with generous sympa- 
thies; an acute insight into character, and graces of style neither 
mediocre nor borrowed."’— Atheneum, 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 


TPH E KING of BAVARTA. 


Now ready, in | vol. price 4s. neatly bound, a Selection 
from the l’oems of His Majesty Louis the First, King of Bavaria. 
Imitated in English Verse. 

By GEORGE EVERILL, Esq. 

“ There are thoughts and feelings in this work which would do 
credit to the heart of a bard of the ; greatest genius, to say nothing 
of a king.” —Lilerary Gazette. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





of Many 


In post Svo. price !¢ 
‘HE SCHOOL for STATESMEN 3 or,! 
the Public Man’s Manual. Being a complete Guide to 
the Constitution since the Keform Bill. | 
By an Old M.P. 
«7 know no Party but my Country.” 
Lord Chatham, 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 
Sth edition, much improved, price 2s. bound, 
ACGOWAN’S FIRST LESSONS in 
divin LATIN READING, GRAMMAR, and COMPO- 
SITION. 





3d edition, improved, price 3s. bound, 

Second Course of Ditto, or Part Second. 
4th edition, improved, price gs. bound, 
Practical English Grammar. 

London : Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, and on the 

M most improved Principles, 
First French Lessons, price 1s. 
Essentials of French Grammar, Is. 6d. bound, 
Progressive Arithmetic, Is. Gd. bound. 
First Lessons for Infants, price 3d. 
Nature’s English Lessons ; 3 or, Second Book. | 

J¢. 6d, bound, 

« Mr. Macgowan’s successful method of instruction, by adapt- 
ing subjects, and their mode of treatment, progressively, to the 
capacities of children, teaches them to think as soon as possible.” 

—Literary Gazette, 

«* We recommend the ‘ Essentials of French Grammar,’ by the 
Rev. J. Macgowan, to the pocket of the student: it contains 
much in a small space."—Gentleman'’s Magazine, 





SIR Wz ALTER SCOTT'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, _ 
OR THE USE OF SCHOOLS; 
In 2 thick wh together or separately, with a Coloured Map, 


s. bd. 
T= HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from 
the earliest Period to the Close of the Rebellion 1745-6; 
contained in * Sg of a Grandfather { 
By Sir WALTER SC OTT, Bar 
Robert Cadell. Aces ; Whittaker heey Ue. London; 
and all Booksellers. 


DODSLEY'S AND RIVINGTON'S ANNUAL REGISTER 


In a large an... Pte price i6s. boards, 


‘THEA ANNUAL REGISTER; or a View 
of the History, Politics, and Tétedatuse. eg Year 1836, 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; J., G., and F. Rir 
vington; Longman and Co.; Jeffery and Sen; Booker and Co. ; 
J. M, Richardson; J, Booth; J, Rodwell; Sherwood and Co,; 
Hamilton and Co.; hittaker and Co.; J. Dowding; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.; G, Lawford; ‘I’. Laycock ; and H, Renshaw, 

By whom is also published, in a very large volume, price 24s. 

A General Index to the Annual Register, 
from its commencement in 1758, to the year 1819, inclusive; after 
which period each successive volume has a distinct Index, 

%_* Separate volumes, to complete sets, may be had of the 
Publishers ; but as several are becoming scarce, an early appli- 
cation is recommended. 

A few complete aemetoem, eo coramoneppent in 1758, may still 











1. Bt. Be, Vol. TIT. Part I. of a 
ly ‘HE TRANSACTIONS of the ROYAL 
SOCIETY of LITERATURE of the UNITED KING- 
DOM. Contents. 

1. On the Antiquity and Connexion of — Early = and 
their Utility in Settling the I f Ch By 
the Rev. F. Nolan. 

2. Report on Signor Jannelli's System of enmeiel Inter- 
pretation, which has been submitted to the Opinion of the So- 


By Sir Thomas Phillipps, 





ciety. By J, Cullimore, Esq. 
mo, On the Saxon Names of Places. 
art 
4. On some curious Remains of Antiquity near Beyrout. By 
J. Bonomi, Esq. 

5. Notes on a Roman Villa on the Coast of Naples. By W. R. 
Hamilton, Ksq. 
BSG. On a New Reading in Thucydides. By W. R. Hamiltgn, 

a 

+ On the Importance of an accurate Knowledge of Topogra- 

phy in the Study of Ancient ao ie By H. Holland, Esq. 

. nm the Sigwan Inscriptions, V. K. Hamilton, Esq. 

Remarks on the First Fasci vic x. ore Inedited Greek Inscrip- 

usar published at Athens, W. RK. Hamilton, Esq. 

10. Of the Upper or Collsters Series of Princes of the Hiero- 
glyphic Tablets of Carnac and Abydos. By J, Cullimore, Esq. 

iL. — certain Alphabets in Use among the Jews, By J. Bal- 
our, Maq- 
T Be On the Complexion of the Ancient Egyptians. 

ke 

A Greek Inscription. By W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 

+ The Lydo-Phrygian Inscription. By W. Wilkins, Es “q. 

15. W. R. Hamilton, Esq. on a Note in * Stuart's Athens.’ 

lé. W. R, Hamilton, Esq. on Honorary Medals. 

17. On some Disputed Positions in the Topography of Athens. 
By W. M. Leake, Esq 

18. On a Royal Kuyptian Coffin in the British Museum. By 
the Rev. G. Tomlinson. 

19. Notice of I'wo Raman Inscriptions relative to the Conquest 
of Britain by the Emperor Claudius Casar. By John Hogg, Esq. 


M.A, 


By Charles 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had 
Vol. T. price 32. 13s. 6d. ; aud Vol. IT. 32. 


of the Transactions. 





Second edition, with numerous additions, bringing the History of 
the Colony to 1837, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map, price 21s. bds. 


. u 

ISTORICAL and STATISTICAL 

ACCOUNT of bl — WALES, both as a 

Penal ny and as a British Co 
OHN DUNMORE. ‘. ina, D.D. 
Senior Mi hn of the Scots Church, and Principal of the 
Australian C ollexe, Sydney, New South Wales. 
A. J. Valpy, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London; Bell and 

Bradtute, Edinburgh ; ‘and sold by all Booksellers. 





NEW GUIDE FOR A SUMMER TOUR. 
Tilustrated with Views from Sketches taken on the Spot, 
Woodcuts, &c. post 8vo, 124, 


A SHORT VISIT to the IONIAN 
ISLANDS, ATHENS, and the MOREA. 
By EDWARD GIFFARD, Kisq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


GOLDS MITH’S HISTORIES. 
A new edition, in 1 vol. 12mo, price 3s. 6d, bound, 


({OLDsMITH’s HISTORY of GREECE, 
abridged for Schools and Young Persons. 
Also, by the same Publishers, 


Goldsmith's History of England. 
With a Continuation to the Death of George 1V. 
¥ vols. 8vo, price 274. 


il. 
Goldsmith's History of Rome. 
Complete in 1 vol. Bvo, 9s. 


Ill. 
Goldsmith's History of Greece, 
2 vols. 8vo. + ae 12s, 


The Sesearinie Stories. 
Abridged for the Use of Schools. Price 3, 6d. each, 
London: Longmanand (o.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; 4, 
ge Baldwin and Cradock 5 J., G., and F, Riving 
. Williams; Darton and Harvey; Hamilton and Co.; Whitta- 
ee and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Ai uiston and Sons; G. Wilson; 
E. Hodgson; W. i.iwards; and J. Booker and Uo, 


HUTTON’'S MATHEMATICS. 
In 8vo. price 12s. Volume the Second of 


sy. ' 
COURSE of MATHEMATICS; com. 
posed for the Use of the Royal Military Academy, 
Hy CHARLES HUTTON, LL.D, &c. &c, 
The 11th edition, in 2 vols. with many Corrections and 
mprovements. 
By OLINTHUS GREGORY 
*,*% The present Volume compris a new ‘arrangement, 
the Substance of the Second and Third ; (4 of the former 
editions. 
Vol. 1. (lately published) includes the Course to Mensuration 
and Land Surveying, inclusive. 8vo. price 12s. 


Also, by the same Author, 














Hatton's Compendious Measurer. 12mo. 
4s, 6: 

A Key to the Same. 12mo. 5s. 

Hutton’s Mathematical Tables. Royal 8vo. 


7th edition, 18s, 
London: Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwin and Cra- 
dock; J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; J., G., and F. Riving- 
ton; Harding and © 7045 Harvey and Darton; ’ Hamilion and Co,; 
Whittaker and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and Co.; J. Souter; 
a and Co. ; poh Elder, and Co.; W. H. Allen and Co.; 
J. Booker and Co.; and Stirling and Cp. Edinburgh. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








lew Burlington Street, August 11. 


M® BENTLEY has this day published the 
following New —— 


The Bivouac ; 
Or, Stories of the eyo War. 
' By W. H. Maxwell, 
Author of « Stories of Waterloo,” « ‘ty Lite,” &o. 3 vols. 


Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior 


of Africa, 
By the River Niger, 
In the Steam-vessels Quorra and Alburkah, in 
832, 1833, 





an 
By Macgregor Laird and R. A. K. Oldfield, 
Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 
In 2 vols. 8v0, with 7 and numerous Plates. 


A new and cheaper edition, with Twelve Embellishments, in a 
neat pocket vol. price 7s. 6d. 
The Book of the Seasons ; 
Or, the Calendar of Nature. 
By William and Mary Howitt. 
« A delightful work. We recommend it to all lovers of nature. 
It is a jewel.”—Blackwood's Magazine. 


Also, in a few days. 


1. 
Kindness in Women 3 


ove 

By T, _ Bayley, Esq. 3 vols. 

“ Kindness in women, not their beauteons looks, 
Shall win my love.” —Shakespeare. 


II. 
2d edition, — with Additions, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Edited by Lord Wharncliffe. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in rdinary to Her — 





7th edition, improved (30 Plates and Cuts), 18s. cloth, 
NSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTS- 
MEN, in all that relates to Guns, Shooting, and the Game 

Law y Lieut.-Col. P. HAWKER. 
“ Col. Hawker is one of the best ‘shots in England, and his ¢ In- 
structions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have on the sub- 
ject.“—Blackmood's Magazine. 

! Also, 8vo, Plates and Woodcuts, 154. in boards, 

The Gun; or, a Treatise on the Nature, 
Principle, and Manufacture of the various descriptions of Small 
Fire oe. By William Greener. 

«* By far the best work ever written on the subject.”—E.xtract 
ofa Latter from Col. Hawker to the Author. 

London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In 2 vols. post Bvo. 24s. cloth, lettered, ‘. 
KETCHES in the PYRENEES ; 
e Remarks on Languedoc, Provence, and the Cornice. 

By the “Author or "Slight Reminiscences, of the Rhine,” 

and “ The Gossip’s Week. 
“ This is the moat brilliant book of its class we can remember 
to have read.’"—E. . 
“ eS of the pleasantest, and most charming volumes we ever 
mber to have perused.""—Metrop. Conserv. Journal, 

“s eit is impossible not to desire to accompany the writer from 
Raptor, and to the close of the work.” —Monthly Rev. 


ee. . Long 


with 


man, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


18mo. edition, et, 2s. 6d. in cl ag 
GTUbENES" MANUAL; an Etymological 
and ey Vocabular: Saprry derived from the 
Greek. ae HH, —— — 
d 
w Burpee Weiorey Disoner« 


New edition, 5s. 6d. cloth. 
Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


THE HALLE OF JOHN HALLE. 
In 8vo. pp. 662, price One Guinea, elegantly printed on fine 

wove paper, with i id other Plates, 
and han pamely nee ye in cloth, and meee | 

FIRST VOLU 
ROLUSIONES H MISTORICE; 
or, Essays illustrative of the Halle of John Halle, Ci- 

tizen and Merchant of Salisbury, in the Reigns of Henry the 
Sixth and Edward the Fourth. 

By the Rev. EDWARD DUKE, M.A. F.A.S, and L.S. 
“‘ This is a singular volume, evidently the production of a 
scholar Possessed dt seagge information, and whose mind has 
been d t is replete with just ob- 
servation, internaingled with much pit -humour and dry re- 
mark. We wish the ingenious and lively author of this volume 
all the success his interesting work deserves, and as much plea- 
sure in com iling second tome, as we — found amusement 
in reading the tirst.”—Gentleman'’s Magazi 

“ This work deserves a place amongst the’ curiosities of litera- 
ture.”—Jvhn B 

“* The learned author has spared no pains in adapting his la- 
borious researches to the capacity of the general reader, as well 
as to the antiquary and the virtuoso. The work contains much 
useful and valuable information of the olden time, many ancient 
and interesting documents, and abounds with historical and 
amusing anecdotes. It is, indeed, well calculated to form a gem, 
not only in the cabinet of the antiquary, but also in the library of 
the scholar and the man of taste.” —Oajord Herald. 

** We have here a very extraordinary work, evidently the result 
of vast labour and research ; the mind engaged in its production 
being that of a sound scholar, and a man deeply acquainted with 
history and human nature in general. It is a curious antiqua- 
rian work, and the learned will prize it asa “age: gem; but “7 - 
written in a popular and rather b st) 
familiar way, so many matters of universal interest, that it will 
not be confined to the libraries of the learned, since it 1s of equal 
concern to the public at large, to whom, we have no doubt, it 
will rove unusually attractive.”—Ewxeter Gazette, 

This work will be esteemed by those who like to make the 
history of manners auxiliary to the history of events and persons. 
Most heartily, indeed, do we ‘ throw our old shoe’ after it.”— 
Literary Gaxetle, 

« The ¢ Prolusiones Historica’ of Mr. Duke are not only a valu- 
able accession to the mass of antiquarian knowledge generally, 
but have the additional merit of ing a high degree of local 
interest. The style is fluent and effective. It may be regarded 
as the overtlowing of a vigorous and cultivated mind, unpractised 
in the mystery of authorship, yet stored with extensive and varied 
reading, and habituated to deep, accurate, and curious research.” 
—Salisbury Journal. 

“ We know not when we have met with a more amusing pub- 
lication than the first volume of a work entitled the Halle of 
John Hatle.”—Bristol Journal. 

“« The goodly first volume, devoted to this subject, is quite a 
curiosity of li of all the subjects, be- 
sides the curious knowledge we have already spoken of, Mr, Duke 
or a good deal of easy power. pra 

e have never i isi 

that were so amusing, delightful, Bs instructive. Whether we 
regard the author's spirited and lightsome style, the ingenuity of 
is conjectures, or the extent of his reading and researches, these 
* Prolusiones Historic’ possess no ordinary charm for the learned 
and the unlearned. In the way of appendix to the volume, there 
are a great number of notes, not less curious and illustrative of 
the maia research, and deep ac- 
quaintance with the olden time, The engravings add also to the 
unique character of the work. In short, we could on any, ay, 
every day of the year, oe — any part of the volume, reap 
welcome and no small portion 
of historical age re Wit ith impatience we wait for the re 
mainder of the work, being sure of an architectural treat.” 
Monthly Review. 

« This is a most curious and very amusing book, which is to be 
followed by another on the same subject—the sooner the better. 

The author's research is wonderful. The book is, in fact, a fine 

pr i of the d 4 manners of the times in which this 
hero 


Printed and sold by Brodie and Co, Pealicbury sold also by 
Nichols and Son; Pickering; and Messrs. Arch; London. 



































In 1 vol. price 7s. beautifully illustrated, 
HE PROGRESS of CREATION, consi- 
dered with Reference to the Present Condition of the 


arth. 
By MARY ROBERTS, 
Author of “ Annals of My Village,” &c. & 
«* This volume forms a profitable addition to that important 
Class of works which now abound in our language, whose aim is 
to improve the heart through the understanding, by making the 





In 12mo. 3s. bound, 
YSTEM of PRACTICAL ARITHME. 
TIC, applicable to the Present State of Trade and Money 
‘Transactions. 
By the Rev. J. JOYCE. 
New edition, corrected and improved, by SA MUEL MAYNARD. 
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